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SECURITY 


Two weeks ago we filled 22 annuity vacancies. The new Annuitants ranged 


irom 81 years of age. Read the effect on one woman's life :— 


Your welcome news secms to have given ime new life. 1 
am so grateful. Tam waiting for the Doctor to come and see me 
now, and I feel sure that he will tell me Tam already getting better. 
/t is extraordinary how financial worrtes can * kill,” and since the 
news last week that I had lost my work for next term, I really fell 
distracted. Now 1 can just take odd jobs such as the Dr. allows untii 
my heart gets weaker, and he stops even that; but at present I feel 


1 shall never get ‘in despair’ again. ... 


Those appointed this month have been waiting for an average of 4 years. 
Pretty grim, you may say. Yes—but we can only speed up by founding more 
annuities. Will you not help us ? 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE failure of the General Strike in France on Wednesday 
is reassuring. It is arguable thai a stoppage of work 
for 24 hours might have satisfied the protesters of the Left 
and done no great harm to the country, but M. Daladier’s 
Government was in no such secure position that it could 
let a challenge of that kind to its prestige and authority pass. 
The vigour of its counter-measures was rewarded. The 
strike was a complete failure in Paris and a complete success 
nowhere, though in one or two of the textile centres of the 
north as many as 50 to 70 per cent. of the workers were idle. 
What is more satisfactory, practically no clashes between 
strikers and police or military are reported. The result is 
that France has vindicated herself in the eyes of the world, 
notably of Germany and Italy ; the Labour extremists have 
had a severe and salutary shock ; and the re-establishment 
of confidence is being manifested by the return of invested 
capital. Everything now depends on the use M. Daladier 
makes of his victory. In his broadcast speech on the evening 
of Wednesday he declared that what had been achieved was 
not the victory of a Government but the victory of France. 
He added that “the whole world knows now that France 
has triumphed over internal uncertainties and that she is 
stronger today than yesterday’. That is true, and it is the 
right spirit. But France has still a stern discipline to face 
and it remains to be seen whether she is ready for it. If 
M. Daladier can combine wise conciliation with firm leadership 
he may save his country. 
*x «x x * 


Mr. Chamberlain and Rome 

There is no reason why the projected visit of the Prime 
Minister and Lord Halifax to Rome in January should be 
teceived with the misgiving and suspicion manifested. in 
certain quarters in this country. It is true that many people 
would be glad if foreign policy could be left rather more in 
the hands of a Foreign Secretary who is able to concentrate 








on the work he was appointed to discharge, for it is obviously 
difficult for the Prime Minister, with his inevitable preoccupa- 
tions with Palestine, defence problems, Milk Bills and various 
other domestic issues, to follow in detail the complexities of 
developments in the foreign field. But Mr. Chamberlain 
has set himself the wholly laudable task of relaxing tension in 
Europe, and after his visit to Paris it is appropriate enough 
that he should go to Rome, particularly since there is clearly 
little to be done with Germany at present. It is early to 
speculate what the burning issues will be six weeks hence, 
but Spain will pretty clearly be one of them. It is regarding 
that that the Prime Minister’s critics are most apprehensive, 
and with some ground, in view of the Government’s decision 
to bring the Anglo-Italian agreement into force with its 
main condition, a settlement in Spain, flagrantly unfulfilled. 
But the Italians (including, almost certainly, Signor Musso- 
lini) are sick of the Spanish campaign, and there is at least a 
possibility that in the January conversations some means of 
ending Italian intervention, and perhaps the war itself, might 
emerge. 
x * * *« 


Anglo-French Defences 


Mr. Chamberlain’s assurance in the House of Commons 
that no new commitments to France were made during his 
Paris visit has not removed fears that in the event of war 
this country will be expected to despatch an army on a conti- 
nental scale to France. Reliable reports give 200,000 as 
the figure demanded by General Gamelin in Paris; it is 
argued in France that if Britain refuses such assistance, it 
is hopeless for France with her population of 40,000,000 to 
oppose 80,000,000 Germans. It should be understood, 
however, that opposition in this country to sending a large 
expeditionary force is not based merely on a desire to fight 
“to the last Frenchman.” It is based on the belief that to 
send a large army is to encourage attempts, such as caused 
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the futile holocaust of Passchendaele, to seek a final decision 
in France itself; while greater results may be expected 
more cheaply from a small mobile force kept available 
for use against the enemy’s weakest points, which are likely 
to be on other fronts. Our assistance in man-power in 
France must be limited to the needs of a purely defensive 
strategy. Britain’s resources must be directed chiefly to 
maintaining the largest fleet in Europe, and a first class air 
force, France’s to maintaining an equally strong air force 
and the greatest army. It may well be that, when her own 
air defences are completed, Britain’s assistance to France 
can best be given in the air and not on land. 
* * .,. ® 
An Italian Demonstration 
The faith placed by totalitarian countries in prearranged 
demonstrations posing as spontaneous is one of the features 
of such régimes that will never be intelligible to democracies. 
Count Ciano’s much-heralded speech in the Fascist Chamber 
on Wednesday was duly interrupted at one point, as it had 
been solemnly announced that it would be, with cries of 
“* Tunisia,” ‘‘ Corsica,” ‘“* Nizzia,” indicating the modest 
desires of the demonstrators for annexations at the expense 
of France. The claim to Tunis is familiar; Corsica and 
Nice represent new ambitions. It is a measure of the length 
to which the degeneration of international decencies has 
been carried that a scene which thirty years ago would 
have been regarded as an outrage, calling either for a swift 
apology or the severance of relations, is now accepted as 
merely a normal manifestation of irresponsible ebullience. 
Count Ciano’s speech consisted for the most part of a detailed 
account of the pre-Munich negotiations, in the course of 
which he stated that Italy had assured Germany that in 
the event of a coalition against Germany “on ideological 
lines * Italy would march with her. The speech threw 
no very clear light on Italy’s present policy, which is not 
surprising, since like Poland she is obviously trying to make 
the best of both worlds. 
* *« * * 
Poland and the Soviet Union 
The “ friendly agreement” reached by Poland and the 
Soviet Union this week has caused much surprise and 
speculation. It reaffirms the non-aggression pact signed in 
1925 and in force until 1945, and provides for an increase 
in Soviet-Polish trade and a “ positive ” settlement of all 
matters of dispute. It is too early to say what may be the 
result of this unexpected improvement in Soviet-Polish 
relations. Its causes are to be found in Poland’s disagree- 
ment with Germany over the fate of Ruthenia, and in Poland’s 
and the Soviet Union’s common interest in the spread of 
Ukrainian propaganda from an autonomous Ruthenian 
State. It would be interesting to know what attitude Rumania 
will adopt towards the agreement. It seems clear that, though 
Russian opinion is reserved and somewhat sceptical, this 
new development in her foreign relations conflicts with 
rumours that she intends either to isolate herself from 
Europe or to seek a rapprochement with Germany and 
possibly to revive the Treaty of Rapallo. Polish opinion 
asserts that the agreement is a proof of a common defence 
against a German drive against the Ukraine. It is a curious 
and illuminating comment on the pro-German tendency of 
Colonel Beck’s foreign policy in the last five years that at this 
moment of Germany’s triumph he should be driven into 
friendship with the Soviet Union. 
x * x x 
German Finance 
In a lecture to the German Academy this week, the President 
of the Reichsbank, Dr. Schacht, made a spirited defence of 
the new financial structure he has created in Germany. 
It was the more impressive because he himself described 
as “horrible” the maze of restrictions and regulations 
with which the German business-man must now comply, 
and deplored the impossibility of publishing figures of 
Germany’s total indebtedness. When they were published, he 





——=== 


promised the world would be surprised by the relatively sma 
credit basis on which German rearmament has been financed 
He attributed the growth of the structure to the nee r 
assuring a sufficient volume of exports to cover neces 
imports, for, as he said, Germany is not and CaNNot be 
self-sufficient. Indeed rearmament has increased her neg 
of imports, though there is a significant change in the com, 
modities imported. Between 1934 and 1937 imports r 
finished goods were cut by 67 per cent., while imports y 
ore increased by 132 per cent., of oil by 116 per cent, ¢ 
grain by 112 per cent., and of rubber by 71 per cent., whip 
an unfavourable balance of trade has been turned into 4 
favourable but diminishing one of 443,000,000 math, 
Dr. Schacht rightly emphasised that it is still too early ty 
predict what political and economic results may be expecta 
from the new “ pressure of 80,000,000 consumers ” on the 
structure of Europe. 
* * *x * 
Labour Legislation in the West Indies 
The Royal Commission on the West Indies opened jt 
public sessions in Jamaica on November 4th; last we 
the Manchester Guardian reprinted from the Daily Gleang 
of Jamaica an exceptionally interesting verbatim report of 
an examination of the Colonial Secretary and Assistay 
Colonial Secretary by Sir Walter Citrine. Sir Walter concep. 
trated on labour legislation. In reply to questions he wa 
informed that instructions from London ordering th 
establishment of minimum wage machinery had bem 
ignored. Factory inspection is non-existent, and there js no 
protection against “general distress” in industry. The 
great bulk of the island’s population is excluded from the 
operation of the Workmen’s Compensation Law. Instructions 
were received from London to encourage trade union 
organisation. In framing the Trade Union Law, modelled 
on British legislation of 1919, the Attorney-General struck 
out the clause permitting picketing; and the provision in 
the British Act of 1906 which protected trade unions against 
the crippling effect of the Taff Vale decision was omitted. 
It is not surprising that attempts, under such conditions, to 
create genuine trade union organisations should lead to violent 
conflicts. 
* * *« x 
The Future of the Young Offender 
The welcome given to the Penal Reform Bill, whose second 
reading the Home Secretary moved in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, was so general and so cordial that its passage, 
practically unaltered, intolaw appears certain. Sir Samuel Hoare 
deserves his success. His Bill is wisely conceived, and he has 
not hesitated to introduce experimental methods like that of 
compulsory residence (for adolescents) in the new “ Howard 
Houses,” and the institution of ‘ detention-centres” for 
young persons convicted of minor offences. The necessity 
of concentrating largely on the problem of the young delin- 
quent is demonstrated by the new blue-book on Criminal 
Statistics for 1937, issued on Wednesday. It is shown there 
that the most lawless age (the lawlessness is fortunately for 
the most part not grave) is thirteen, and while figures for 
recent years show a consistent, though not a considerable, 
increase in convictions for indictable offences in all age-groups 
the number per 100,000 is substantially higher in the ten-te- 
fourteen and fourteen-to-sixteen groups than any others. 
The extended use of the probation system in such cases is 
unquestionably wise, but Mr. Pethick-Lawrence’s objections 
to having a probation-sentence recorded as a conviction 
deserve consideration. 
* «x * * 
The Distressed Areas 
The distressed areas have apparently ceased to interest 
Parliament. When the continuation of the Special Areas 
Act was debated this week, there were scarcely enough 
members present, out of a House of 615, to form a quorum 
(40). It hardly befits a Parliament whose members have 
voted themselves an additional £200 a year for their exertions 
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show so complete an indifference to the fate of less fortunate The Week in Parliament 
members of the community. The debate itself did nothing Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Maybe it is 


to justify such easy consciences. The average of unemploy- 
nent in the distressed areas is still as high as 25 per cent., 
igsome parts of South Wales as high as 44 per cent. Large 
qumbers of the unemployed are middle-aged men whose 
only future is to be, as The Times says, “ permanent pensioners 
of the State ” under the supervision of the Means Test man ; 
their children have the choice of sharing that fate or of leaving 
the areas which are their home. Neither rearmament, 
nor Government measures to attract new industries, nor 
trade revival, have fundamentally altered the situation. The 
gnsitiveness of new and old industries to the recent “ recess- 
jon” suggests that what recovery the areas have enjoyed 
will not survive any severe test. At a time when the country 
js summoned to unite and spare no efforts, the industrial 
resources, and the men and women, of the distressed areas 
are still left to decay. But Parliament finds such problems 
beneath its notice and has nothing to contribute to their 


solution. 
* * * x 

Road, Rail and the Public 

The case which the railway companies have been putting, not 
only to the Minister of Transport, but, by an extensive adver- 
tising campaign, to the public to whom in the end they make 
their appeal, is one that demands attention. For years they 
have competed at a great disadvantage with road transport. 
Their case is that they are handicapped in the fixing of rates 
and conditions by certain legal controls and regulations to 
which other forms of goods-transport are not subject. The 
road-users in their rejoinder, whilst admitting that restrictive 
transport regulations should be removed, state that road- 
transport, too, has reason to complain of restrictive legislation 
and excessive taxation, and they proceed to demand that in 
any release from restrictions and undue burdens there must 
be “a fair field and no favour.” Public opinion will accept 
nothing less, for the transport problem is one that transcends 
the particular interests concerned. In an admirable sum- 
mary of the dispute which Mr. Herbert Morrison gave on 
Monday he contended that in the public interest the only 
safe thing to do is to set up an efficient public utility corpora- 
tion for the ownership and management of transport by road 
and rail. As the Minister responsible for introducing the 
original London Passenger Transport Bill Mr. Morrison 
speaks with authority. His demand for closer co-ordination 
of some kind, not necessarily the kind he advocates, is 
unanswerable. 

* * 

The Walker’s Charter 


In the House of Commons this Friday Mr. Creech Jones 
will introduce, once again, the “ Walkers’ Charter,” a Bill 
giving the public full access to “ uncultivated mountain and 
moor land.” ‘The Bill has been regularly introduced since 
the days of Bryce, but Parliament still prefers that mountain 
and moor should be “ preserved” for the pleasures of a 
few landowners and their friends rather than used for the 
recreation and well-being of the community as a whole. This 
sacrifice of the general interest is the more shameful because 
millions of workers shut up during the week in the smoky 
industrial cities of the North have at their door miles of 
magnificent open country that would be a paradise for walkers 
at the week-end. A correspondent from Lancashire reminds 
us in emphatic terms how bitterly this exclusion from a 
country which is properly “ theirs” is resented by men and 
women living on the fringes of the Pennines. He adds : 
“ Our men are invaluable in a ‘ crisis’ week, but ata damnable 
discount at other times. They aren’t even worth a brace of 
grouse ; it is birds before men every time.” As he says, the 
Bill gives not merely free access but “‘ health, fitness, open-air 
activities, happiness and delight to thousands of decent 
walkers.” A. Government with. national interests at heart 
should support the Bill without a moment’s hesitation. 


* * 


the reaction after the events of September and October, 
or perhaps it is the supposed imminence of a General Election ; 
but, whatever the reason, the House of Commons is listless 
and bored. There was an astonishingly poor attendance on 
Monday when the continuance of the Special Areas Acts 
was under discussion. Even the Labour Party was not 
present in force; the Liberal bench was empty at times ; 
while for long periods of the debate there were barely half 
a dozen Government supporters in the chamber. Conser- 
vative back benchers frequently complain in the house and 
elsewhere that they find it impossible to catch the Speaker’s 
eye. Yet on Monday between 8.54 and 10.39 there were 
six Labour speeches in succession. If any member of 
one of the Government Parties had risen during this time, 
he would have been called as a matter of course. There 
are far too many M.P.s who only trouble to attend the House 


on great occasions. 
x * x * 


The Aliens’ Restriction (Amendment) Act was rushed 
through both Houses in manuscript on August sth, 1914, 
and there were parts of it which the House of Commons never 
saw. The Home Secretary of the day declared that the 
Orders in Council made thereunder would cease to be 
operative when the country ceased to be at war or in a great 
state of emergency. Nevertheless the orders have continued 
ever since. The powers conferred upon the Home Office 
are remarkably wide, for the concluding words read : 

“Provisions may be made by the Order for any other 
matter which appears necessary or expedient with a view 
to the safety of the realm.” 

In the small hours of Tuesday morning, on the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill, Mr. T. E. Harvey suggested that the 
time had come to discontinue the emergency legislation and 
to replace it by a carefully considered measure. Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd replied that a time when the aliens problem was rapidly 
changing was scarcely opportune for the shaping of permanent 
laws, and defended the rule-making powers on the ground 
that they provided a “ flexible instrument.” The latter 
argument provoked the wrath of the Liberal Opposition, 
who felt that it could equally well be used in support of an 
enabling Act giving the executive authority to. govern by 
decree. 
x * * x 

There are no party discords on the Criminal Justice Bill. 
The charge of “‘ coddling criminals” which has been heard 
outside found very little echo in the debate on the Second 
Reading. Controversy for the most part centred on two 
issues. The first was the abolition of flogging. Mr. Quintin 
Hogg, in a highly successful maiden speech, pointed out that 
the recent Commission on the subject had, in framing its 
report, rejected the unanimous opinion of the King’s Bench 
Judges. The case for abolition was presented with all his 
usual persuasiveness by the Attorney-General, who showed 
that in Scotland, where the power to inflict corporal punish- 
ment does not exist, crimes of violence had diminished more 
rapidly than in England. The second matter of dispute was 
the proposal to confer upon Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 
the right to give Borstal sentences. The effect, as Mr. 
Pethick-Lawrence emphasised, must be greatly to increase 
the number of inmates of these institutions. Several members 
are chary of conferring upon lay magistrates the power to 
incarcerate young men for three years, particularly in view 
of the change which the Bill proposes in the grounds upon 
which a sentence may be given. As the law now stands, it is 
necessary for the Court to be satisfied “ that Borstal treatment 
is expedient by reason of the offender’s criminal habits or 
tendencies or association with persons of bad character.” In 
future, if the Bill passes in its present form, Borstal treatment 
may be ordered merely because the magistrates think that his 
‘“‘ character or habits’ make it advisable. 
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DALADIER has completely defeated the General 

¢ Strike, which, fortunately for France, collapsed 
ignominiously, but his victory can hardly be considered 
permanent and will not assist France to solve her 


problems. The French crisis, in various forms, has 
lasted since the depression of 1930, and M. Reynaud, 
in his analysis of France’s economic position, has pointed 
out that, while in Great Britain industrial production 
has risen to 20 per cent., and in Germany to 30 per cent., 
above the 1930 level, in France production is 25 per cent. 
below what it was in 1930. The fundamental question 
in France is whether the problem of production is to be 
solved by German methods, that is, by adopting a closed 
economy, or by British methods, that is, by restoring 
the health of the existing system through economies 
which impose sacrifices on all, but especially, in France, 
on the working class. M. Reynaud intends to increas > 
production by making it more profitable, and this implies 
that the worker shall work harder and work longer. His 
plan is probably France’s last attempt to solve her 
problems within a liberal régime, and if it fails there is 
only one question left: whether the transition to a 
closed economy shall take place under the leadership of 
the Right or the Left. That question has not yet 
become sufficiently acute or sufficiently clear, and the 
General Strike this week can only be regarded as a pre- 
liminary to a more serious conflict which may break out 
in the early months of next year. It is hardly necessary 
to emphasise the effect such a conflict would have, not 
only on France, but on the international situation too. 


It is clear that the trade union leaders in France only 
called the strike under pressure from the more extreme 
sections of their followers. In its aims and its extent 
it was limited ; the trade union leaders would have been 
satisfied to demonstrate the strength of their movement 
and express its opposition to the Reynaud decrees, 
especially the modifications of the 40-hour week. Up 
to the last moment the way was left open for compromise ; 
it would have been enough if M. Daladier had conceded 
the legitimate demand that the French Chamber should 
be summoned to discuss the Reynaud plan. When 
he was granted the plenary powers under which the 
decrees were issued, he promised that Parliament should 
be summoned at the latest by November 15th, when 
the special powers expired; and on this condition they 
were granted. Since that time M. Daladier, without 
consulting the country, has negotiated the Munich 
Agreement, which few Frenchmen believe has strength- 
ened their country’s position. With M. Reynaud he 
has now issued decrees which all impartial observers 
agree demand the heaviest sacrifices from the class least 
able to make them ; and it is not permitted to discuss 
them. The General Strike was to be a protest, in the 
only manner left open to them, by the workers both against 
the decrees and the method by which they, and the 
Munich agreement, have been put into effect. 


For reasons best known to himself M. Daladier 
preferred to avoid the path of compromise; and by 
declaring a state of emergency he assumed powers 
in face of which the strike has been a complete failure. 
He could not summon Parliament to discuss the decrees, 
as he would have had to face the opposition of the 
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Left, and could not depend on the support of the Right, | 
to which he must look for a majority. For during th 
period of plenary powers he has shown himself a may | 
of almost pathological indecision, which has disqualifie | 
him to play the part of the “ strong man” the Righ | 
needs and demands. The display of force by whic 
he crushed the strike is to be explained largely by hij 
desire to adopt a dramatic attitude calculated to conving 
the Right of his fitness for the réle of predestine 
saviour of France. 

This exhibition of strength, this victory of “gy 
and order,” may yet prove a disaster for his country 
M. Reynaud’s plan, as its author recognised, depends 
for its success on creating a genuine spirit of Unity 
and of voluntary sacrifice in the French nation, which 
could make possible a period of political calm. M, 
Daladier has made no serious attempt to create tha 
spirit; his method has been to antagonise the Lef, 
provoke a conflict in which the strongest weapons ar 
in his hands, and secure the necessary sacrifices by 
crushing the workers with an overwhelming display 
of force. Its effect may be to force the Left into irre. 
concilable opposition, and if the nation is divided into 
two warring camps it will be impossible for M. Daladier, 
or anyone else, to carry out a genuinely national policy, 
The Communists used to say they stood for a “ free, 
happy and prosperous France.” It is a slogan any 
patriotic leader might adopt, but it can be made effective 
only on the basis of real national unity. 

The real danger for France is that M. Daladier may 
now only be able to continue his policy by the methods 
he has adopted this week. The failure of the strike 
will certainly react unfavourably on the trade unions; 
but it will not break the opposition to the decrees, and 
M. Daladier’s refusal to compromise may drive the 
Socialists into closer co-operation with the Communists, 
which will give their opposition greater unity and 
coherence. The Reynaud decrees outline a long-term 
policy which sooner or later must be discussed in Parlia- 
ment, and as things are it is doubtful if M. Daladier 
can face the Chamber without being defeated. That 
means that he must go further on the path he has taken, 
and by further blows at the Left diminish its strength 
and increase his prestige with the Right. The most 
damaging blow he can deliver is to dissolve the Com- 
munist Party; and after his recent speeches and actions 
it is not surprising that the most reliable observers 
report that this is the next step he contemplates. 


There is no need to emphasise the dangers and risks 
of such an action, or to point out its resemblance to the 
strategy by which Herr Hitler consolidated his power. 
To dissolve the Communist Party would be to put an 
end to the democratic system in France, disfranchise 
a large section of the working class, particularly in 
Paris, deprive the Government of that solid mass-support 
which is necessary if France is to survive the dangers 
that threaten her, and perhaps provoke the open conflict 
to which the strike may have proved to be the preliminary. 
Whatever the result of the conflict, it can hardly achieve 
anything except the ruin of France in her present form. 
Certainly its outbreak would be a sign to Germany 
that French democracy is incapable of solving its own 
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Jems and lies helpless before any blow she chooses 

to deliver. Frankreich muss vernichtet werden ; France’s 

test danger is that she may destroy herself. What 

Right, js necessary now is an act of magnanimity by the Govern- 
ng the MF ment, and equally by the employers who are threatening 
@ man Mf ip dismiss their striking employees, which can help to 
lalified diminish the repercussions of the strike. It is doubtful 
Right § if so much can be expected from M. Daladier, who has 
Which ff proken the Front Populaire which he helped to found and 


by his 


DVince 
stined 
“law 
untry, Y an undesigned but interesting coincidence, while 
pends the Home Secretary was on Tuesday expounding to 


unity f the House of Commons a Penal Reform Bill whose whole 
which # tendency was to lay emphasis on the reformative rather 
. M. Wthan the deterrent character of punishment, a lecture 
> that by Col. G. D. Turner, till recently an Assistant Prison 

Commissioner under Sir Samuel Hoare, on “ Some 
18 are H Alternatives to Capital Punishment,” was being delivered 
°s by Hclsewhere in London. That title bespeaks at any rate 
isplay J an open mind on the question of abolishing capital pun- 
ine: ff shment altogether, a subject on which public attention 
| into was at least momentarily focussed a fortnight ago, as the 
adier, MH result of the passage by the House of Commons of Mr. 
olicy, f Vyvyan Adams’ resolution urging complete abolition for 


‘free, fan experimental period of five years. The adoption of 
any [the resolution has, of course, no legal effect, for it was 
sctive ff only an expression of opinion, not a Bill, that secured a 
favourable vote of 114 to 89, and Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd 
may §§ for the Home Office declared himself definitely hostile 
thods to the proposal. But the question of the desirability of 
trike § continuing a practice which most people would prefer 
ions; § tosee abolished if they were satisfied that abolition would 
and § entail no consequences dangerous to the community has 
the been forcibly pressed on the Government’s consideration, 
nists, #j and will no doubt be pressed on it again. 
and § It is essentially a question on which the public must 
term § pronounce. Indeed one of the arguments used in the 
lias f debate by opponents of abolition was that the Government 
adiet_§ could not run ahead of public opinion, the presumption 
That # being that if it abolished capital punishment it would. 
ken, | That may well be doubted. If most reasonable people 
ngth ff were questioned they would agree that by the twentieth 
host J century some improvement on the primitive principle 


ions Hi been devised, and admit that hanging is only to be 
vers B tolerated because no adequate alternative to it has 
been evolved. Even so the arguments for retaining 


om- |: an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth should have 


risks § capital punishment are only decisive if it can be estab- 
the J lished that hanging does in fact act as a deterrent and 
wer, §§ that without it the number of murders would be likely 
tan §t0increase. That clearly cannot be established. No- 
hise § thing but experiment can prove it, which is a good ground 
' in 9 for Mr. Vyvyan Adams’ proposal that the experiment 
port #f be tried for an initial period of five years. If Mr. Lloyd 
gers 8 right in contending that that period is too short to 
flict Jyield decisive results the conclusion to which that 
ary. § Points is that the experiment should be given a longer 
eve J tial, not that it should be given no trial at all. For 


mm. i, which is highly improbable, it appeared that the 
any f olition of the capital penalty was leading directly to 
wn  M increase in murders, Parliament would certainly not 
esitate to reimpose it before the end of the trial period. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT OR 


swore to adhere to. M. Reynaud has unfortunately 
forfeited by his decrees the sympathy he had won with 
the Left in the last two years. The most hopeful 
prospect is perhaps that M.-Daladier should give way 
to M. Herriot. But not the least of the difficulties 
which face France is that her long crisis has worn out 
and discredited one leader after another, so that at its 
climax there is no figure to whom the country may look 
confidently for guidance. 





? 


The arguments in favour of the capital penalty are 
not impressive. It is said, for example, that life- 
imprisonment, or some shorter term, would not be a 
deterrent in the same way as hanging is. Yet as things 
are more murderers are imprisoned than hanged. Mr. 
Lloyd stated that in the years 1932-1937 the number 
of capital sentences passed in England and Wales was 
115. But the number of executions was not half 115. 
(The figure for 1935 was eight, for 1936 nine and for 
1937 eight.) Reprieves were more numerous than 
hangings. And if to the murderers is added, as it 
logically should be, a by no means inconsiderable 
number of persons whom nothing but sheer luck caused 
to be convicted of attempted murder instead of murder, 
though the intent was the same, it is clear that the 
capital penalty can have only a very limited effect, 
since in fact the majority of murderers and potential 
murderers do not suffer it. And to the argument 
often used in connexion with some peculiarly brutal 
murder that this is manifestly a case which justifies 
the retention of the death penalty, the obvious answer 
is that the very fact that such a crime could be com- 
mitted demonstrates the inefficacy of the deterrent. 

We have to decide, moreover, whether in the case 
of murder every aspect of punishment except deterrence 
is to be ruled out. More and more, through the whole 
of our penal system, the reformative element is being 
given prominence. That was the keynote of the Home 
Secretary’s speech in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 
Does even just sympathy for the victim and just anger 
at the crime give warrant for a penalty which so far 
as this world is concerned excludes all possibility of 
reform? Murderers are not always shot through with 
vice. The author of a crime passionel-may be a man 
who in general character is as likely to be above as 
below the level of his fellow-citizens. For whose 
benefit is he to have his existence ended because of the 
principle that a life must be paid for with a life? We 
are accepting from the Home Secretary the verdict 
that corporal punishment is no deterrent, and its abolition 
is provided for in the Bill debated in Parliament this 
week. Public opinion appears to be ready, and rightly 
so, for the much more serious step of abolishing capital 
punishment likewise, at any rate for an experimental 
term. 

But abolishing it in favour of what? To the solution 
of that problem Colonel Turner in the lecture already 
mentioned made an arresting contribution. Briefly, he 
would pass on the murderer an “ indeterminate” sen- 
tence, consisting of imprisonment for a fixed period 
definitely as penalty, followed by treatment for such 
length of time as the Home Secretary might decide 
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designed to fit him for an ultimate return to normal 
life. (If the idea of the return of a murderer to live 
the ordinary life of the community causes alarm, it is 
worth remembering that many reprieved murderers are 
doing that today.) But the essence of the punishment 
should be a complete break, not indeed with life itself 
as now, but with all the criminal’s past life. He should 
be deprived of his name and given a new one, cut off 
from all contact with family or associates; every rela- 
tionship should be severed ; the purpose would be that 
the man should almost literally “ rise on stepping-stones 
of his dead self to higher things.” That during the 
’ penalty period. In the reformative period, by ingenious 
but by no means impracticable methods which Colonel 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is safe to predict a signal success for Mr. Eden in the 
United States next week. There is nothing Americans 
want to hear about more at the present time than the defence of 
democracy, and there is no subject on which Mr. Eden himself 
feels so deeply. His resignation impressed the United States 
considerably ; his personality will impress them at least as 
much, Out of office though he is, he will provide one of those 
indispensable links which we ought to be forging all the 
time between the English-speaking nations, and there is no 
danger of his following the bad example of some English 
speakers in America who think it well to demonstrate their own 
broadmindedness by public attacks on their own Government. 
It was rather surprising, by the way, that Mr. Eden took no 
part in the debate on the distressed areas in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday. It is a subject on which he feels keenly ; he 
has been to see some of the special areas for himself; and he has 
been rather markedly exhibiting his interest in social questions 
generally. Probably he stayed away to prepare his speech for 
the crowded League of Nations Union meeting at the Queen’s 
Hall the next evening. 
* * x * 

Mr. Quintin Hogg’s contribution to the debate on the 
Penal Reform Bill in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
was one of the best maiden speeches the House has heard 
for a long time. But one of the oldest Members of the 
House made an interesting comment on it. ‘“‘ He made one 
mistake,” he said. ‘‘ He spoke without a single note. The 
House doesn’t quite approve of that. A few notes give the 
impression that the speaker has paid the House the respect 
of preparing his speech with proper care.” I have no doubt 
that is true. The House has its fixed conventions, and 
while it is desirable to speak well there it is possible to speak 
too well. 

* * * * 

It is curious that the memory of Prince Charlie should 
have been revived for newspaper-readers on successive 
days this week, first by the announcement of the acquisition 
by the National Library of Scotland of some valuable docu- 
ments dictated by Flora Macdonald, and secondly by the 
fire at Dunvegan Castle, in Skye, where many relics both 
of the Prince and Flora Macdonald are preserved. The 
documents, which tell the story of the escape of the Prince 
Charlie from Benbecula, in the Outer Hebrides, to Skye 
with Flora Macdonald’s help, serve as reminder that the 
romantic lady inseparably associated with the Prince’s name 
actually shared his fortunes for no more than some 48 hours. 
Dunvegan used sometimes to be let for the summer, but the 
temporary tenants had to allow visitors over the Castle as 
usual two days a week and have them shown round. One 
English family on whom the duty was laid coached its butler 
in the duties of guide, and admirably he did his work, getting 
the story of the fairy flag and Flora Macdonald’s corsets 
and much else word-perfect. But he was almost tripped 











Turner outlined, he would be found work, while sl 
a prisoner, with ordinary workmen in some facty 

other undertaking convenient to the prison, the date i 
his complete release being determined by the Prisng 
authorities and the Prison Commissioners, [t jg : 
highly suggestive project, and fully in line with moden 
doctrines of penal treatment, but Colonel Turner would 
be the last to claim that the only choice lies beth, 
his proposal and the present practice. There » 
various other possibilities, each of them sufficient 4 
shake the faith of those who have mechanically accep 
capital punishment as inevitable. It may still be hoped 
that Sir Samuel Hoare will make his Home Secretary 
historic by abolishing the death penalty. ; 


up one day. He had quite mendaciously ascribed a certig 

kilt among the relics to Prince Charlie, when a perspicacioy 

visitor asked pertinently why it was not the Stuart tar, 

The situation was delicate, but the butler was equal to jt, 

“ Ah,” he said impressively, “ you forget his disguises,” 
x *x *x *x 


This note expresses a far greater volume of gratitude thy 
its compass can indicate. I made a brief appeal Jast wek 
for clothes or money for the Sudeten German refuge 
quartered in different parts of Surrey. The Spectator appeas 
on Friday ; on Saturday responses began raining in on th 
Rector of Albury (the Rev. Philip Gray), who is receiving 
and administering gifts, and by Sunday his car was in danger 
of being evicted from its own garage by the suit-cases and 





sacks full of clothes and books that were piling up behind 
it. By Wednesday donations amounting to £120 had comein 
from Spectator readers. All will be needed, for in three gues. 
houses in the Albury-Guildford neighbourhood there are som 
eighty refugees, many of them university professors, docton, 
lawyers and the like, and another twenty are being installed 
this week a few miles away at Holmbury St. Mary. It is 
hoped that most or all of them will emigrate to the Dominions, 
but that takes time to arrange, and they are likely to be her 
for four or five months first. By singular good fortum 
the refugees have found homes in a parish whose rector has: 
marked gift for organisation ; Mr. Gray has got a strong locd 
committee together, a clothing depot has been opened in a 
empty house in the village, a librarian appointed to deal with 
the German books given or lent, and other necessary and 
efficient arrangements made. Gifts of money would still k 
welcome, but no more clothes, please. 
* * * * 

I like one crisp little interchange on Palestine, as recorded 
by Mr. Lloyd George in his new book on the Peace Treaties 
The mandate and the Balfour Declaration were under dis- 
cussion by a War Cabinet committee in December, 1918 
General Macdonagh, who was appearing before the com 
mittee, quoted someone who had said to him that if th 
Jews did not get what they wanted in Palestine we shoul 
have the whole of Jewry turning Bolshevik. ‘ Yes,” com 
mented Lord Cecil drily, “I can conceive the Rothschild 
leading a Bolshevist mob.” Here the record ends. 

* * * *x 

I feel that I owe an apology (though none has been solicited) 
to Sir John Anderson for saying recently in this column tht 
he was elected as a National Conservative—even though tt 
may involve me in an apology to the National Conservatives 
for apologising for calling anyone a National Conservative 
But truth is truth, and the truth in this case is that Sir John 
stood, and was elected, for the Scottish Universities simply 
as a National Government candidate. That is nct quit 
unimportant, for a day may come when it will be an advantagt 
for potential leaders to be free from party labels. _—_ JANUS. 
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By D. R. 


T is a commonplace that Frenchmen will carry on their 
| quarrels to the brink of an international crisis and then 
unite in face of anenemy. The situation at the time of writing 
on the eve of a general strike which from the beginning was 
unlikely to be a victory for the working class is more depressing 
than the classical squabble broken off in face of the enemy. 
France has had her national rally—during the last half of 
September—and it has been broken off by what M. Jean 
Schlumberger has called “ the débacle of the deliverance.” 
She has not only avoided the slaughter and destruction of war 
put also the cleansing thunderstorm, which seemed so near, 
and is back in the muggy atmosphere of domestic quarrels 
with the added miasma of an unacknowledged national defeat. 


M. Daladier has accused the labour leaders of organising 
the strike to sabotage his policy of peace, in other words the 
policy which led to Munich, and from Munich to M. Bonnet’s 
Franco-German declaration. This is on the face of it a 
curious charge, for, notoriously, large sections of the working 
class, following the pre-War syndicalist pacifist tradition, 
agreed with the Prime Minister in considering the Munich 
agreement not too high a price for peace. The Minister of 
Finance, M. Paul Reynaud, on the other hand, against whose 
finance and labour decrees the strike has been called, is the 
principal opponent in the Cabinet of the Munich policy. 
M. Daladier, who for some weeks past has been inclined to 
ascribe all political evil to his former ally. the Communist 
party, is certainly wrong in attributing the strike decision 
entirely to a foreign political motive. It is true that the deci- 
sion of the executive committee of the C.G.T. to strike was 
taken in part at least to prevent the spread of uncontrollable 
sporadic strikes like those of the Renault motor works at the 
gates of Paris: but these local strikes are more probably due 
to the non-party revolutionary elements which caused such 
trouble in the summer of 1936 than to regular Communists. 
The bulk of the discontent behind the general strike order 
was directly due to M. Reynaud’s decrees. But in a larger 
sense M. Daladier was right—right in a sense which he 
probably does not himself appreciate. 


He has returned from Munich announcing a policy of 
peace and a new era of appeasement, has broken with his 
working-class allies, announced that the enemy is on the 
Left, and on the top of that is asking the working class to 
bear very heavy sacrifices in order to restore the capitalist 
system to workirg order in France. It is not really sur- 
prising that this should arouse suspicion and anger in the 
factories. 


There is far deeper mistrust between class and class in 
France than there is in England. This does not express 
itself so much in different forms of speech and manners as 
in a belief that the other class is misusing or wasting the 
national patrimony. For the workman the man of property 
who has sent his capital abroad is a “ deserter of the franc ” ; 
for the bourgeois it is the workman with his five-day week 
who is threatening the productivity of France. The work- 
man is quite right in supposing that a great many of the 
well-to-do pay a good deal less than the taxes they really 
owe to the State. The Epoque recently tried to prove the 
inanity of the Communist slogan ‘“ Make the rich pay ” 
by pointing out that official statistics only recognise 39,000 
Frenchmen as having incomes over £600 a year, a figure 
which even in these impoverished days is scarcely com- 
patible with the many indications of wealth to be seen in 
France. The bourgeois on his side has some justification 
for thinking that, whether or not the charges made against 
himself are true, the French workman, when in a position 
of power, refused to notice whether he was living off the 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH FRANCE 





GILLIE 


Paris, Tuesday. 
It is this state of mind which 
for some years past has made the government of France such 


nation’s capital or income. 


a difficult business. The Government requires the con- 
fidence both of the capitalists and of the working class, and 
it is very difficult to combine them. M. Daladier is not a 
tactful man, and he is reproached by M. Frossard with 
precipitating the present crisis by his unfortunate approach 
to the working man. When M. Frossard at the Ministry 
of Public Works was, with his friend M. Ramadier, the 
Minister of Labour, de facto in charge of the Government’s 
labour policy last summer, he was unable to prevent the 
Marseilles dockers (more than half of whom are of foreign 
or colonial origin) from bringing the principal port of 
France to a complete standstill over the week-end and 
every night by refusing all overtime. This is not a good 
advertisement for M. Frossard’s method. But M. Daladier’s 
head-on ‘collisions are not more satisfactory. He may prove 
to have maintained the authority of the law, but he has 
also maintained the fissure running through the nation. 


The problem of legal authority is closely linked with that of 
political leadership. Increasingly the politicians of France 
have allowed the pace to be set by the local party or trade 
union militant. It has become more important for a Prime 
Minister to convince the delegates of Departmental election 
committees assembled at Party Congresses than to sway 
Parliament by speeches in the Chamber or Senate. This has 
slowed up the political machinery of France, delayed decisions 
and put obstacles in the way of any policy which needed 
time to produce results. It has encouraged the idea that con- 
sultation of all concerned ought to precede any important 
act of government. It has led the Council of Ministers to 
accept standards of judgement more suitable for an election 
committee. When after long negotiation and much pleading 
a government finds itself at length compelled to act energetically 
on its own responsibility with the full force of the State, this 
naturally comes as a shock to public opinion and arouses 
more resentment than might otherwise have been the case. 


An important cause of the collapse of the Front Populaire 
has been the contradiction between two of the principal 
motives which lay behind its formation. It was at once to 
make possible firm opposition to the dictatorships by the 
European democracies under French leadership and to 
provide immediately a more leisurely, less toilsome life 
for the French working class. It combined the hopes of a 
France once more at the head of the Continent of Europe and 
of a France enjoying the privileges of Scandinavia. It has been 
often argued that if M. Léon Blum had pursued a bolder 
policy with regard to Spain he would have had no labour 
troubles. It is doubtful whether the French workman, or 
indeed the average citizen of any country, thinks so much 
in terms of foreign policy as this implies ; as already indicated 
a large section of the French working class has pronounced 
pacifist leanings. The appeal to the building-workers to win 
a peaceful victory over Fascism by completing the Exhibition 
of 1937 as quickly as possible did not succeed. 


The indignant anger of the working class at the contents 
of M. Paul Reynaud’s decrees has been all the greater because 
they destroy the hope that even if France is not to lead a 
democratic renaissance in Europe, she might at least be 
compensated for a diminished political ré/e by undiminished 
material case. The broad hint thrown out by M. Reynaud 
that a France with her finances restored to order could 
again aspire to a strong foreign policy has not attracted 
the workman’s attention. The workman continues to 


believe that M. Reynaud is asking him to make sacrifices 
in the interest of French capitalism rather than of France, 
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He links M. Reynaud’s financial policy with M. Bonnet’s 
foreign policy, with M. Daladier’s failure to call the Chamber 
together, as he had promised, on November 15th, with 
M. Daladier’s alleged desire to dissolve the Communist 
party and with the obvious hope of a section of the bour- 
geoisie that the ground lost by them in 1936 can now be 
recovered, 

It should be made clear that this class-suspicion in France 
is not to be confused with the doctrine of class-war, which 
is disappearing even from the mouths of Communists. 
Both sides speak in the name of France ; M. Reynaud, 
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the capitalist Finance Minister, and M. Thorez, the Com. 
munist Party secretary, appeal with equal fervour for nationg| 
unity. Depression at the reopening of class disputes in th 
last fortnight has been felt keenly in the most varied section. 
of the community. M. Reynaud’s decrees are unpopular, 
but so is the strike. In the past a non-party national leader 
has twice been sought in the person of an ex-President gf 
the Republic, but this was only successful on the fig 
occasion. Some other solution must be found—by 
the present moment it is difficult to imagine what thy 
solution is to be. 


NATIONAL TRAINING AND NATIONAL SERVICE 


By W. McG. EAGAR 


O system of National Service will save democracy 
from dictatorships and itself unless it takes in the 

great mass of young people from the day on which they 
leave their elementary or secondary schools, Current 
discussion of the comparative demerits of a voluntary 
or compulsory Register assumes that something quite new 
is to be done to ascertain the number of adult citizens who 
can and will defend their liberties. It forgets that there 
already exists a complete ascertainment of the nation’s 
children made in order to ensure that in due time they will 
be fit in mind and spirit to play their part as responsible 
members of a democratic community. The school attendance 
lists, broadened to include children of all classes, and extended 
to cover the formative years of adolescence, are the proper 
foundation for any national Register intended to be part 
of a long-term policy for national development and defence. 


The immediate emergency requires, of course, an ad hoc 
register of adults, but even an emergency Register has to 
be kept up to date by the constant addition of young people 
as they cross the threshold of manhood. Criticisms will 
beat upon any Register as soon as it is compiled; if it is 
voluntary that it is not comprehensive ; if it is compulsory 
that it means nothing in terms of fitness and willingness 
to serve. Both criticisms will have force, and the need 
will soon become evident for adding to a short-term policy 
of rapid enrolment a long-term policy for insuring both 
the quantity and quality of the results. That means inevit- 
ably starting where the school leaves off. 


Compulsion for good citizenship is, after all, not alien to 
our institutions. We have not hesitated to apply it to the 
young. Since 1870 our children have had to receive educa- 
tion whether or not their parents desired it for them. It 
has begun at five years of age, and for no reason which is 
sound in psychology or politics has ended at 14. A proposal 
to link school-attendance with national service is merely 
a present-day interpretation of an accepted principle. It 
is not the “ conscription of childhood”; on the contrary, 
it is a means of ensuring an adequate supply of adult volunteers 
who will be physically fit and will offer themselves because 
they see the point of defending the community which gives 
them, among other rights, that of voluntary service. Our 
democracy has seen the need for good citizenship as an end 
of all its services for childhood. Where it has broken down 
in the pursuit of its ultimate interests is in neglecting the 
post-school period of adolescence, when health and physical 
fitness most need safeguarding and development, and when 
social habits and attitudes are most surely formed. 


The priceless assets produced by the schools have over 
a long series of years been exposed to chance when school 
life ends. If we have an undue proportion of unfit young 
people—a recent enquiry in Shoreditch showed that in a 
sample of 179 children of about 15 years of age, nearly 20 
per cent. required medical supervision and I per cent. were 
getting it; medical inspection in boys’ clubs has revealed 


a disquietingly high incidence of physical defects to which 
no attention has been given—and if far too many of oy 
young people are readier to hate dictators than to serye 
democracy with their bodies and their minds, we have only 
ourselves to blame for throwing children at 14, or at best 15, 
into the industrial mill-race to sink or swim on theif’ ow, 
The National Fitness Movement is evidence of compunction, 
perhaps of a fear that the ultimate Great War, so far ftom 
being won on the playing-fields of Eton, will be lost on the 
backyards of Bermondsey and Ancoats. Other signs of 
national uneasiness about adolescence can be seen in recent 
legislation for raising the school-leaving age (though tha 
is no more than chopping one year off the age of neglect), 
for closing the gaps in Health and Unemployment Insurance, 
and for reducing the hours of juvenile labour generally to 
the level of those worked by adults. 


This recent surge of belated interest in adolescence has 
been set in motion partly by the shrinkage, under popule- 
tional changes, of the number of boys and girls on whom 
the nation has to rely for its future vigour. If there are to 
be so many fewer, then they must be so much better. That 
was plain enough before the present crisis. It is a hundred 
times plainer now. Possibly our only hope of survival as 
a great people lies in the quality of our human stock. Cer- 
tainly we cannot afford to leave undone anything which 
is calculated to carry over into adult life the physical and 
moral values created by the schools. In particular, we 
must, if we can, prevent the deterioration which, despite 
all the efforts of the voluntary organisations for youth, 
affects body, mind and character in the years of early adoles- 
cence. If the foundations of will to serve and of fitness 
to serve laid in childhood are not built upon in adolescence, 
national service on a voluntary basis—on any basis—is 
bound to fail. 


It is not enough to do something drastic four years or 
so after school life has ended. Proposals for taking boys 
out of industrial life at the age of 18 for six months of Labour 
or Training Camp—such as those put forward in The Spec- 
tator last week by Sir Cyril Norwood—seem to me at once in- 
adequate and excessive. National Service should certainly 
mean, among other things, productive work on the land. But 
the wastage of our natural assets is not our present anxiety ; and 
heavy physical labour, though it is a privilege denied by our 
over-urbanised life to far too many young Englishmen, is not 
training for the purpose now in view. Both the Germat 
Arbeitsdienst and the American Civilian Conservation Corps 
have their own objectives. The C.C.C. aims simply a 


reclaiming young hoboes loosened from family ties and 
social restraints by unemployment. The objective of the 
German Labour Service is much more complex, for Naz 
ideological birds fly in such close coveys that almost any 
stone kills two birds or more. It is strongly coloured by 
Herr Hitler’s mystical sense of the Germans as an aulto- 
chthonous race springing from the land and drawing strength 
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from contact with it. We, as a nation, are completely 
qutside that range of ideas; and, after the rich meal of 
confused thinking which is our invariable prelude to any 
decision on national policy, we are now fairly clear in our 
owaminds that National Service includes many distinct services, 
sme of them requiring training of a military kind, others 
manual dexterity and industrial adaptability, and all needing 
to be manned by people of sound nerve profoundly con- 
yinced that democracy implies duties as well as rights. All 
these requirements, apart from the purely military, are 
educational. Labour camps, admirable for physique and 
morale, if run by the right people—and there must always 
be an “if” about that—would be irrelevant. The directly 
relevant thing is not to repair the damage done to body, 
mind and disposition by lack of care and guidance during 
the most impressionable years of life, but to prevent it. 
Ironically enough, we are brought back by present dangers 
to the conclusions on youth reached by the nation at the end 
of the Great War. The Fisher Education Act expressed an 
intention to do the right thing by future generations. It 
enacted Continuation Schooling for all young persons up 
to the age of eighteen, eight hours a week taken out of the 
working day. As everyone knows, those schools were 





washed overboard by the wave of post-War economic 
depression and blind optimism with regard to international 
probabilities. A threatening world has brought us back 
to the mood of war-time realism, and we have to answer 
again a searching question put by the Lewis Committee, to 
which the Fisher Act was a response : 

“Can the age of adolescence be brought out of the purview of 
economic exploitation and into that of the social conscience ? Can 
the conception of the juvenile as primarily a little wage-earner be 
replaced by the conception of the juvenile as primarily the workman 
and the citizen in training ? ” 

Unless we are prepared to take the juvenile to some extent 
out of industry, and to use some part of his working day for 
training in citizenship, we cannot pretend to be treating 
him “as primarily the workman and citizen in training.” 
A week of forty working hours is enough for any boy, and 
should be enough for industry. Eight hours of day-time 
schooling could do an immense amount to foster manual 
dexterity and that adaptability which is required in adults 
by employers as well as by the nation. Physical training and 
medical supervision would go hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of a civic sense. It is a pity that the term “ National 
School ” has historically a connotation of its own; for that 
is precisely what we want as a firm basis for national service. 


THE RED PARACHUTE CORPS 


By ERICH WOLLENBERG 


HE parachute-jumper is now quite an ordinary 
phenomenon in the military and sporting life of Soviet 
Russia. The army contains at least a quarter of a million 
trained parachutists, while there are another hundred thousand 
civilians of both sexes who can jump from an aeroplane in 
flight, in addition to the millions of so-called “ pseudo-para- 
chutists”’ who jump from parachute-towers with a special 
apparatus. 

The military parachutist is only at the beginning of his 
training when he has learnt to jump correctly. For him 
his descent to earth must be merely a means of transport, 
like the lorry that conveys his comrade of a mechanised 
division from place to place. 

Firstly, he must learn to delay pulling the ripcord as long 
as possible in order to reduce to a minimum the period of 
slow descent, which is his period of greatest danger because 
it leaves him defenceless against attacks by enemies on the 
ground. He has thus considerable scope for initiative in 
the way in which he regulates the pace of his descent. But 
when he has reached the ground, he can only become efficient 
if he has undergone a training considerably more manifold 
than that which goes to make a first-class infantryman. 

When the parachutist has landed and liberated himself 
from the apparatus by means of a knife or a lever, he is 
faced with the task of finding his way about in territory 
which he has only been able to view from the air. He has 
to join up with the other parachutists forming his unit, and 
this is by no means easy unless he has undergone a training 
to develop his initiative, organisation capacity and sense of 
direction. 

The parachutists found little difficulty in assembling their 
formations in country they knew well and even.accomplished 
night landings with few hitches. But when they practised 
on unfamiliar territory during the army manoeuvres, they 
were not so successful, despite the assistance of maps. In 
actual warfare their difficulties would increase considerably 
on account of incalculable factors, such as casualties caused 
by enemy fire or landings on ground rendered dangerous 
by gas or fog. 

In Russia the term “ air iafantry ” has become a common 
designation for these parachutists. We find it used in 
military text-books, but recent developments have brought 
such progress that aerial infantrymen now constitute only 
on: branch of the parachute corps, which includes practically 


every arm used in ground warfare except cavalry, and there 
are no technical difficulties in arranging for the dropping of 
horses on a large scale if it should ever be deemed advisable. 

Machine-guns, minenwerfer, flammenwerfer, and light 
artillery can be dropped as easily as men and the lighter 
means of transport. Field guns can only be landed from 
large aircraft, which means that the ground on which they 
are to be put down must first be occupied by detachments 
of air infantry. The late Field Marshal Tuchachevsky 
also conceived the idea of a “ flying tank,” 7.e., an aeroplane 
which could be transformed into a tank by the mere turn of 
a lever and back again into an aeroplane by a similar device, 
but to the best of the writer’s knowledge no practical develop- 
ments have taken place in this direction. 

It is worthy of mention that the dropping of parachutists 
through trap-doors opened at the will of the machine’s 
commander has been abandoned. The advantage of this 
method was the power it gave to the commander to control 
the time at which the droppings took place, but this was 
more than counterbalanced by the bad psychological effect 
on the parachutists, whose nerves were strained by the tension 
they underwent while waiting for the moment when the 
trap-door opened. Better results were achieved when they 
had freedom to choose their own time for the leap. 

The Taktika aviatit draw a distinction between close and 
distant landings. The term “ close landing” is employed 
to describe a manoeuvre in which forces varying in strength 
from a regiment to a division are dropped on ground where 
they constitute an unexpected threat to the enemy’s flank 
or rear or harass his retreat by the occupation of roads, 
bridges and passes. There is considerable scope for effective 
action in this respect, but the parachutists are subjected to 
severe ordeals before they reach the ground, because their 
descents take place in areas where they may be exposed to 
heavy enemy fire. A soldier who jumps from an aircraft 
flying at 3,000 feet and descending at an average speed of 
12 feet a second will hover between heaven and earth for 
four minutes, during which period he presents an easy target 
to the enemy’s artillery and machine-guns. By delaying the 
opening of the parachute, this can be reduced to two minutes 
or less, but meanwhile the parachutist still remains practically 
defenceless because his dangling position prevents him from 
using his rifle with any chance of accurate fire. Hand grenades 
with time fuses are likewise useless against ground opponents 
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because they explode in the air and injure the parachutist or 
his comrades, but small bombs or grenades with direct action 
fuses might have a certain value as defensive and offensive 
weapons. The greatest danger to the parachutist during his 
period of slow descent must come, however, from artillery, 
machine-guns and snipers in position some distance away 
from the landing ground, because an angle of fire of 30-60 
degrees will enable them to put up a barrage in the air 
through which descending parachutists must pass. 

A parachute formation’s fighting value is practically nil 
during the first few minutes after the individual parachutists 
have reached the ground, because it cannot go into action 
until they have reassembled. Massed landings derive some 
pro‘ection against the enemy’s ground defences when effected 
under cover of darkness or natural or artificial fog, but under 
these conditions the parachutists find increased difficulty 
in rejoining their formations. In such cases there is also the 
risk of the transport planes losing their way, so that the whole 
or part of the parachutists land at the wrong places, thus 
imperilling the success of the undertaking. In the event of 
determined opposition a close landing can therefore only be 
effected successfully when the enemy’s ground defences 
bréak down. 

An important form of close landing which has not yet 
received sufficient notice in the Russian military text-books 
is one which provides for the dropping of aerial infantry 
behind the parachutists’ own front in order to ensure military 
superiority in a sector by speedy reinforcement with first-class 
fighting material, to carry on a retarded offensive with a fresh 
accession of strength or to create machine-gun nests which 
will hold up the enemy’s advance at a critical period. The 


=== 


danger from enemy fire is considerably less in this of 
landing, and can be reduced to a minimum by the use af 
artificial fog. 

Turning to “ distant landings,” we find a statement in the 
issue of Isvestia for June 3rd, 1936, to the effect that “s 
parachute formations landed on the enemy’s lines of com. 
munication can destroy railway junctions, power plants and 
industrial centres. If they occupy enemy acrodromes, their 
own aircraft can land there and receive supplies of armourej 
cars, artillery and light lorries by parachute. The Para- 
chutist formation that has been landed can thus develop int 
a mechanised force with great offensive and defensive powers.” 

Several successful distant landings have taken place in the 
Russian army manoeuvres. In the Minsk manoeuvres of 
1936 1,200 parachutists were dropped 170 miles behind the 
front, with 150 machine-guns and 18 pieces of light artillery, 
The whole operation took only ten minutes, and was carried 
out in broad daylight. In actual warfare, however, the enemy 
would have been able to bring up troops in time to annihilate 
these parachute detachments, unless they had been able to 
count on the support of a population in sympathy with them, 
and so in practice distance landings are only feasible when 
the enemy’s resisting power has been severely shaken; i, 
when he is hampered by revolution within his country. 

The experiences of Russian manoeuvres have, however, 
demonstrated that mass landings of parachute troops—air 
infantry, air artillery, and even air mechanised divisions—are 
technically possible. After the outbreak of war the aviation 
park of the Red Army—or indeed of any great military 
Power’s army—will be capable of providing aerial transport 
for large military units and even mechanised divisions. 


SPANISH RAIDERS AND NAZI SPIES 


By JOACHIM JOESTEN 


HEN in the first days of November the Franco cruiser 
‘Nadir’ shelled and sank the Republican freighter 
‘ Cantabria’ just off the Norfolk coast, few people seemed 
to realise the full import of this incident. For it was not 
a casual, nor even an isolated event. Shortly afterwards a 
Spanish Government ship, pursued by a rebel trawler in 
the Baltic, was forced to seek refuge in Stockholm, and only 
a few days later another one fled, in similar circum- 
stances, into the Norwegian port of Bergen. But still 
some people were reluctant to see in these incidents an 
organised extension of the Spanish War to Northern waters. 

Those doubts have now been dispelled in a most dramatic 
manner. Conclusive evidence has come to light that the 
recent acts of piracy committed in the North Sea and Baltic 
(as well as some others, now already forgotten, which hap- 
pened in 1937) are the fruit of a well-organised co-operation 
between the Insurgent fleet and a secret Nazi intelligence 
service in Denmark and Sweden. 

On November 22nd the Danish police, after careful 
preparations, unmasked at a stroke a widespread-Nazi spy 
organisation which had methodically built up, during the 
last two years, an effective naval and aeronautical intelligence 
service spanning the whole Baltic and its approaches. It 
appears from the ample material seized by the police that 
the activities of the gang had been directed primarily against 
British shipping. The far-flung and complex apparatus, 
secretly built up on Danish and Swedish soil, was ready 
to be set in function immediately a general war broke out. 

In the meantime, the Spanish War offered to the plotters an 
excellent opportunity for exercise. Just as German guns 
and aeroplanes are now being tried out on Spanish targets, 
the Nazis’ naval intelligence service in North Europe set 
about practising on Spanish (and Russian) merchantmen 
trading between North-European ports and Republican 
Spain. A far-flung network of agents operating from every 
Baltic port had been set up to trace, observe and report to 





the central service in Copenhagen all movements of “ suspect” 
ships, especially through the Big Belt, the Little Belt and The 
Sound. Accordingly, a large majority of the persons now 
under arrest have been apprehended in ports, namely, in 
Copenhagen, Aarhus, Esbjerg, The Skaw, Nyborg, Korsér, 
Elsinore and Ronne (on the isle of Bornholm). The Swedish 
authorities, on their side, have disclosed that the gang had 
relays in Stockholm, Malm6, Gothenburg and Hialsingborg. 
Many interesting details of the gang’s activities have already 
been divulged, others are probably still being withheld from 
a wider public. It operated with several secret broadcasting 
stations and a complex code system (one of the spies, Voigt, 
was caught on his way to Copenhagen where he was to 
exchange his cipher code for a new one). It proceeded t 
methodical research into nautical and hydrographical condi- 
tions, measuring the coastline, fathoming the waters and so 
forth. A large collection of maps, charts and drawings 
specially made for this purpose fell into the hands of the 
police. Before all, the gang had worked out a complete sig- 
naling service and this was, incidentally, what led to ther 
unmasking. For the first suspicions were aroused when 
casual passers-by observed mysterious light-signals between 
the villa of the above-named Voigt (which lies conveniently 
on the waterfront at Korsér) and vessels in the Big Belt. 
But the most sensational aspect of the whole affair is 
provided by the personalities of the gang-leaders. Out of 
a total of 14 arrested up to this day, no fewer than 10 are 
Reich citizens, the rest being Danes. And among the 
Germans, there are three newspaper correspondents, all 
duly accredited and members of the Foreign Press Associa- 
tion in Copenhagen. It had long been rumoured that the 
Nazi correspondents in Scandirfavia were not real journalists, 
but mostly spies and agitators under disguise. But not 
before now has official proof of this suspicion been provided. 
In March, 1936, it is true, Vélkischer Beobachter’s corte 
spondent in Copenhagen, Herr Ernst Schafer. was widely 
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gocused in the Danish Press of having engaged in espionage but 
at the time the authorities did not take any steps.against him: 

This time, however, the correspondent of Berliner Borsen 
qeitung (organ of the Reich War Ministry) is officially 
accused, in a statement emanating from the police, of being 
the Jeader in the discovered spy organisation. Surprise and 
indignation is being expressed in Scandinavia that a man 
yho had been expelled from Sweden (for run-running with 
the local Nazis) and Norway could be appointed Copenhagen 





correspondent of a leading German newspaper. The other 
two Nazi journalists now under arrest ate Dr. Max. Rasch 
(Preussische Zeitung and others) and one Eduard Vogeler. 
Incidentally, it had long been a riddle why the German 
Press—the most standardised in the world—needed to 
maintain in Copenhagen no fewer than ten accredited corre- 
spondents (as compared with one Briton, one Frenchman 
and not a single American). Today the answer is clear and 
overwhelming. 


BOMBERS, NOT FIGHTERS 


By NIGEL TANGYE 


[THE SPECTATOR last week published an article “‘ Fighters, not Bombers,” by #. M. Spaight] 


TOR reasons political rather than politic, the Air Ministry 

has resolved to increase the existing ratio of fighters 
to bombers by something over thirty per cent. The Air 
Minister announced in the House of Commons on Novem- 
ber 10th: ‘‘I propose to give the highest priority to the 
strengthening of our fighter force, that force which is designed 
to meet the invading bomber in the air. It is upon this fighter 
force that we shall rely, together with our anti-aircraft equip- 
ment operating from the ground, to deal directly with the 
bomber if he ever comes. In this connexion there will be a 
substantial and progressive increase in our first-line strength 
amounting to about thirty per cent. over the programme 
now authorised.” 

This decision is tantamount to the War Minister announcing 
that he proposes to divert energy from the production of 
such weapons as guns and to concentrate effort on the produc- 
tion of more bayonets in order the better to deal'direct with 
the enemy if he ever comes. In other words, the Air 
Minister has apparently decided. that there is no truth in 
that ancient adage “ attack is the best method of defence.” 
Better wait until the enemy comes to your door and then 
do what you can to prevent him entering. Don’t bother to 
attack him and give him some of his own medicine. 

One is justified in drawing such a conclusion from the 
Air Minister’s announcement; but one cannot credit the 
extremely capable Sir Kingsley Wood with so misguided a 
conclusion. One endeavours, therefore, to look for a reason, 
and the only one to be found is political. By concentrating 
on fighters we show the world that we are not preparing for 
any act of aggression—but, if any bombers do attack us, 
they'll be “ for it” ! Such an attitude may satisfy politicians, 
but it holds no water with technicians, or tacticians, who are 
well aware of the inadequacy of the fighter as the best means 
of protecting the country against aggression. Likewise the 
economic advantage to the scheme which enables our first- 
line strength (a term which means nothing but which is the 
eternal yardstick of the politician in estimating relative air 
strengths) to be increased at less than half the cost of bombers 
does not hoodwink the technicians of other Powers. Pilots 
pay*little attention to first-line figures. What they are con- 
cerned with are types of machines in service, production 
capacity, equipment and reserves of material and personnel. 
And they are far more impressed by a large number of modern 
bombers than an equivalent number of fighters. This is 
because they are aware of the limitations of the fighter with 
tegard to stopping the bomber from getting to its objective. 

The difficulty of this interception was well illustrated in 
the last War by the success that attended the Gotha raids 
by day and night. Certainly conditions are different now, but 
if anything they are more in favour of the bomber. Anti- 
aircraft fire may be more accurate, but bombers are three 
times as fast as they were and they can fly for long periods in 
cloud secure in the knowledge that guns and fighters cannot 
touch them. And the preponderance of speed of the fighter 
Over the bomber has been reduced from fifty per cent. to 
about fifteen per cent., thus decreasing the prospect of 
contact very considerably. To Air Commodore Charlton I am 


indebted for the following figures: A total of 369 aircraft 
were used on these Gotha raids by the enemy on twenty-eight 
raids, making an average of thirteen per raid. To combat 
them were 200 fighters of the best type, a system of listening 
posts, 294 anti-aircraft guns, 415 searchlights and 114 height- 
finders. The average strength of fighters which rose to 
combat the thirteen enemy machines of each raid was fifty-six 
machines, a superiority of more than four to one. Yet they 
succeeded in bringing down only eight bombers. Anti- 
aircraft fire accounted for a further thirteen. 

Why is it that the raiding bomber is so immune from 
the attentions of the fighter? The chief reason is that the 
bomber is a weapon that can exploit to the utmost the 
element of surprise which forms so vital a part in all military 
and naval tactics. Imagine ourselves to be the crew of a 
bomber raiding London from Germany. For our raid we 
will have chosen one of those days which are so numerous 
in England when the sky is overcast with thick cloud, its 
base being perhaps 5,000 feet. We do not fly direct to 
London. Our range permits us to make a wide detour so 
that we approach from the west. We set off across the 
North Sea on a course that should bring us out over the 
coast of England at Cromer. We fly in cloud, obscured 
from any shipping that might report the approach of enemy 
aircraft. We shall be heard, but that will not matter. An 
énemy machine sounds just the same as a friendly one. We 
navigate by dead reckoning. Knowing our course, the 
strength of the wind and our speed, we calculate the time 
to fly before we reach Cromer. When this calculated time 
has passed, we dip for a moment under the cloud base. 
There before us lies the Norfolk Coast. Yes, and there is 
Cromer. Our pilot eases the machine up into the cloud 
again and once more we are enveloped, invisible. We hold 
our course for five minutes. Five minutes at 300 miles an 
hour is 25 miles. That will mean that observers on the 
ground for 25 miles will be reporting the sound of aircraft, 
possibly enemy, making for the Midlands. We turn on to 
a more southerly course, one which has been calculated by 
our navigator to bring us out over Henley in so many 
minutes. We are still flying under the protection of the 
cloud. It is a nice feeling, this certainty that to be attacked 
we have first to be seen, and no fighter pilot can see us ; 
nor can he hear us above the noise of his own engine. We 
are quite safe. 

The requisite number of minutes pass. We edge out of 
the cloud again. There is the Thames, and there is Henley. 
Back into the clouds. Our pilot sweeps round on his new 
course eastward. In six minutes we shall be over the centre 
of London. After five minutes we leave the cloud and fly 
straight to our objective. In one minute we will be safe again 
having dropped our bombs. It is a thousand to one against 
a fighter contacting us in that time and flying, as we are, at 
300 miles a hour. We drop our bombs and immediately 
rise into the cloud again and head for home. We arrive 
safely back, not having seen a single enemy fighter. 

There will be those who doubt the practicability of the 
tactics outlined above. They are quite practical.. Such 
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navigation is surprisingly accurate. One of the exercises 
that form part of a pilot’s blind-flying training is flying a 
triangular course “under the hood” with an instructor 
whose only job is to see that the “ blind” pupil does not 
encounter any other aircraft. The pupil estimates the 
courses and time to steer on the three legs of the triangle 
previously chosen and sees nothing until he estimates he is 
back over the aerodrome, when he is allowed to pull back 
the hood, Even though he will have been flying for an 
hour he will probably be only some three miles out. I 
have had personal experience of this. 

Bombers, by flying in cloud, therefore, can almost eliminate 
hazard from fighter attacks. Provided the sky is overcast, 
their only concern is the balloon barrage. This forces them 
to choose days for their raids when the base of the overcast 
is above the level of the barrage. During periods of clear 
weather raids would be confined mainly to the hours of dark- 


WHAT IS 


By WILLIAM 


N a preface to The Oxford Book of Light Verse Mr. W. H. 
Auden expatiates on what is light verse. Mr. Auden 
explains that when society and the poet are united in their 
interests the poet will address himself to his audience in 
the language of the day, and his poetry will be “ light” in 
the sense represented by the present anthology. But I cannot 
agree. To judge by the samples he has included between 
these covers I would describe the ‘verse as “ light” in the 
sense that, if in an air-raid nothing in my flat but this volume 
was blown to pieces, I would consider I was getting off lightly. 
Mr. Auden is the author who wrote a long poem to the 
effect that it was no use writing poetry till the Spanish War 
was over. A friend of mine held a copy called Spain in his 
hand as we entered a popular restaurant together, and so 
conspicuous was the title that an unknown lady signalled 
to us across the restaurant and then sent a note 
to us reading: “ Viva Espafia!’’ We invited her to share 
our table, when she startled us by confessing that her sympa- 
thies were all for Franco. We explained to the lady that the 
poem by Mr. Auden implied that the poetic era in Europe 
would begin consequent on a Government victory. Mr. 
Auden did not guarantee a poetic renaissance in the event of 
Franco emerging victorious. 

The tenor of Mr. Auden’s poem is echoed throughout his 
introduction to The Oxford Book of Light Verse, of which he 
is the editor. The contention that the renaissance of poetry 
must await the social dawn fails to account for the existence of 
poetry despite almost continuous “ wars of liberation” in 
the past, likewise fought with an eye on the dawn. 

Mr. Auden’s introduction is not nonsensical. His argu- 
ments are well sustained, his divisions plausible and clear. But 
one might write a thousand. such introductions without 
touching the essence of poetry. 

What, then, is light poetry ? And what is serious poetry ? 
Mr. Auden says that light verse can be serious: “ It has 
only come to mean vers de société, triolets, smoke-room 
limericks, because, under the social conditions which 
produced the Romantic Revival, and which have persisted, 
more or less, ever since, it has been only in trivial matters 
that poets have felt in sufficient intimacy with their audience 
to be able to forget themselves and their singing-robes.” 
True enough, as far as it goes. (Though why a poet should 


address explicitly a congenial audience perceptive of his 
deeper implications, and implicitly a strange audience open 
only to the crudest explanation, is a question; to which 
the answer, in the teeth of Mr. Auden’s introduction, is: 
the poet will write exactly as he pleases, whatever the 

He may communicate, but always to the ideal 
But my quarrel is that Mr. Auden’s is not a serious 


audience. 
reader.) 
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ness. The difficulty of fighters contacting and engao; 
enemy 300-mile-an-hour bombers flying anywhere within g 
depth of air of 20,000 feet in the dark can easily be imagined 

But in the confines of this article it is not possible . 
recount the detail protection that the bomber has from the 
fighter. These are merely additional factors over and above 
the principal one, which is that the bomber can remain 
hidden and can therefore exploit surprise to the full, A 
whole battalion of soldiers could not prevent an invisible 
man getting through their lines. It is therefore a profound 
mistake to divert productive energy to fighters when it could 
be directed towards building a mighty bomber fleet. Would 
Germany have been successful in annexing the Sudeten 
areas if her Air Force had not been, to our certain knowledge, 
overwhelmingly strong in bombers? Of course not, We 
would not have been in the least perturbed by her demands 
if those bombers had been fighters, 


POETRY ? 


GERHARDI 


distinction between the “ light”? and the “ serious.” It 
reminds me too much of a woman who, being asked whether 
she would prefer to read a novel or a biography by the same 
author, replied : “I am ashamed to say that I would prefer 
to read a novel. But my husband, who only reads serious 
books, would, of course, choose a biography.” 

We come back to the crucial question: what is serious? 
Popularly, seriousness is understood to mean a work 
conveying information, which the reader, in his avidity for 
prestige values, confuses with knowledge. In reality, 
knowledge is only serious when it exalts the soul—in other 
words, when knowledge is artistic, poetic. Such knowledge 
is in fact a religious experience which convinces the reader 
that the visible world is not a self-contained universe but 
merely a dominion of a higher world to which it owes 
allegiance. 

Why, it may be asked at this stage, is knowledge of this 
order communicable through poetry and art, and not through 
works commonly deemed to be “ serious ”—works of science 
diffusing information? The answer is not far to seek. It 
is because nobody can state with accuracy what the higher 
world is like. Any attempt at explicitness must result in 
distortion ; at completeness, in ignorance of what is left 
out. The poet, on the other hand, does not profess to be 
able to supply conclusive intellectual evidence. But—here 
is the vital difference—he is a poet in consequence of his 
conviction, profound but not defined, that life as we know 
it is only half the story: that it is but a distorted, partial 
image of the unknown whole of which man is the true citizen 
carrying the principles of the unknown laws within himself 
without knowing who decreed that they should be. 


It might here be objected that this kind of vision merely 
applies to the mystical poet. But that is to take a low 
view of poetry. My contention, which I hope to establish, 
is that all pure poets—in the sense in which Mozart and 
Beethoven are pure composers—are subject to this condition. 
Yes, the implication being that those who deviate from this 
conception are authors of adulterated poetry. 


This view might sound dogmatic to those carried away 
by prestige values, because they will assume at once that a 
place of honour is here assigned to “ serious ” subjects 
expressing lofty, sonorous sentiments, betraying an unhealthy 
preoccupation with the other world to the exclusion of 
common everyday matters. 


Nothing could be further removed from the truth ; which 
is in fact the reverse. No intellectual belief of the kind I 
have described is required from the pure poet. He may, 
for all the difference it makes to his poetry, be a sceptic, aa 
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gnbeliever, a black pessimist, a God-hater writhing in the 
of despair. So long as, in his revulsion from life, 
in his delight in it, he has, wilfully or unwittingly, dwelt on 
the strangeness of this half-world, actual but not real, abstract 
put not ideal, he will have thrown into relief the missing 
talance, the unimaginable equation made conspicuous 
its absence, the unseen half, real but not actual, ideal but 
not abstract, together completing a world which is whole. 
The miracle of pure poetry will have been achieved. 

No man who finds life a self-contained experience and is 
content to leave it at that is, it follows, a pure poet. He is 
either a fool, a politician, or a successful business man hoping 
to complete his vision of life as a self-contained experience 
with civic honours. Complacency of vision does not make 
the poet. 

The more deeply rooted in life, the more serious in the 
real sense will be the poem by the heavenly forces released 
in implication. And the more high-falutin’ the subject, 
the more nebulous, windy, dogmatic, flat, inaccurate, woolly 
and worthless will be the result: because the poet had used 
his own foolish tongue to state what a wiser man would have 
left implied. 

What is light ? What is serious? Purity being the only 
poetic criterion, it doesn’t matter whether the poet touches 
the divine penumbra enclosing all life in contemplating a 
daisy or a Glasgow slum. Mozart is not inferior to Beethoven. 
It is no less serious to sing the praises of the Lord than to 
groan aloud that God might bestir Himself and put the world 
to rights. Each attitude presupposes a world perfect in 
completion, whole in perfection. 

When I speak of poetry I mean, of course, writing which 
is not affected by that most unreal of all divisions in literature, 
into verse and prose. One often hears people speculating 
4s to the chances of a certain author or this or that of his 
works surviving. ‘There are ups and downs in posthumous 
reputations as in everything else ; but the infallible condition 
which ensures survival is that the writer be a true poet—which 
oily means that his captives stay alive. In this respect the 
poet is the priest of eternity: both are in love with Time. 
Anticipating the work of eternity, whose mission is to per- 
petuate separately every moment of time, the poet catches 
a moment in motion (without in the process arresting the 
movement : as all bad poets invariably do). 

It is the fragrant and fleeting that eternity is in love with ; 
for she has no cause to be in love with the permanent : which 
isherself. If there were no such thing as time, eternity would 
have nothing save dust and death to perpetuate, and writers 
having no better claim to call themselves poets than that 
they do not write prose would perpetuate—as they do now— 
astate of coma. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


[‘‘ THe SPECTATOR,” DECEMBER IST, 1838] 


The Reverend Francis Dawson is a Prebendary of Canterbury, 
Rector of Allhallows, Rector of Chiselhurst, Rector of Hayes, Rector 
of Orpington, and he also derives an “‘ honest penny” from Down 
Chapelry. Not content with these varied emoluments, Mr. Dawson 
has converted the parsonage-house in Allhallows, which is close 
to the church, into a tavern ; and it appears from some proceedings 
before the Lord Mayor, that the Archbishop of Canterbury tacitly, 
and eight Aldermen of London openly, sanctioned this conversion ; 
although a respectable parishioner protested against the profanation. 
This outrage against decency provokes no ecclesiastical censure. 
To go to chapel is punished by fine and imprisonment ; to place a 
quotation from Maccabees on a gravestone is flat Popery and calls 
down the thunders of the Church ; to go in a steamboat to Richmond 
or Margate on Sunday is grievous impiety ; but the Primate of all 
England allows one of his inferior clergy to establish a public-house 
within a few yards of the church-door, to whatsoever scandal of his 
flock; and though called upon to put down the nuisance, quietly 

s on at Lambeth, regardless of the complaints of the too sensitive 
laity, 
* * * * 

A Country Newspaper, with a postage charge of 12s. 3d., on account 
of markings within, was this morning brought to our office, and 
refused. 

* * * * 


We have no room this week for Letters to the Editor, of any kind. 


SONG FOR A FEAST OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


IN ancient Egypt the kindred and friends of a dead man met 
periodically at his grave for a feast of remembrance. One of the 
songs sung on such occasions has been preserved for us, written 
on papyrus and engraved on stone. Adolf Erman, in his Literature 
of the Ancient Egyptians (translated by A. M. Blackman, Methuen) 
gives two versions of this song; the older one belongs to the latter 
part of the Middle Kingdom (about 1800 B.c.), the later one to the 
New Kingdom (between 1550 and 1209 B.c,): . My translation com- 
bines both versions, as given by Erman (pp. 133 and 251, 2§2). 

The burden of the song, “ Let us eat and drink for tomorrow 
we die” has, of course, close parallels in the literature of all peoples. 
In the Bible, there are almost word-for-word resemblances in 
Ecclesiastes (viii, 1§-ix, 10) and in Wisdom (ii, 1-9). In the latter 
passage the words are put into the mouth of the impious, since the 
writer himself is concerned to affirm his faith in th: reality and 
blessedness of the life beyond bodily death. The close parallels in 
Greek and Latin literature will occur to any classical scholar. What 
the Egyptian song shows is noteworthy—that, while in no other 
country has such an elaborate ritual for insuring to the departed 
soul a life of happy sunlit activity been the established practice for 
hundreds and hundreds of years, the old Egyptians might still, when 
they uttered what was in their heart, betray that they felt all this to 
be make-believe by which men tried in vain to cheat themselves 
in presence of the mystery of death. 

IT is well with our lover and lord: his lot is the good one of 
slumber. 

These bodies that pass, that are born, through the ages their 

tale is untold. 
The kings that were gods have lain still in their pyramids years 
without number, 

And fallen the houses of pride that were built by the great 


ones of old. 
Ra riseth at morn, and at eve to the West Land directeth his 
going : 
Men breed, women bear; never ceasing, the new genera- 
tions are sown; 
Their nostrils are fill’d with the breeze that hath life for the 
land in its blowing ; 
Yet days come when fathers and sons lie together in chambers 
of stone. 


Imhotep the wise, Hardedef, their words that in old time were 
spoken 
Sound yet in our ears, and our heart apprehendeth the thing 
that they mean ; 
But they, they are gone, and the walls of their dwelling are 
scatter’d and broken ; 
Not vainer it were now to seek them on earth if they never 
had been. 


How fare they, the souls gone forth ? 
with a message. 
What crave they in that far country ? 
might know, 
That our heart might be strong, unquiet no more with shadowy 
presage, 
Till thither where all they have gone we also, the living, must go. 
Have joyance in life, O man: stay never a moment to reckon 
How near the day of embalming, of binding in funeral bands. 
Follow still, follow, free, unafraid, the desires of thy heart 
where they beckon ; 
Rejoice in thy good things increased, the reaching forth of 
thy hands. 
White linen and fine be thy raiment; with lotus be crowned, 
withholding 
No myrrh from thy head, no ointment of effluence rare, divine, 
Delight thee with music and singing; know full content, 
enfolding 
The body of her, thy sister,* that leaneth close upon thine. 
Follow still thy desires upon earth, well-pleas’d, unafraid of 
the morrow ; 
Do now what thy will is to do; 
draweth on, 
And He-of-the-moveless-heart } regardeth not crying, 
sorrow 
Hath never recall’d from the fields of eternity one that is gone. 
EpwYN BEVAN. 


None returneth again 


None cometh, that we 


for a day of lament 


and 





* “Thy sister”: It was usual in ancient Egyptian poetry for the lover toe speak of the 
woman he loved as his * sister.” ‘This spread, as a poetical convention, to Hebrew 
love-poetry (“* My sister, my spouse,” Song of Sungs, iv. 9, &c.). In Egypt, the 
actual marriage of brother and sister seems to have been not uncommon. 

+ ‘ He-of-the-moveless-heart”’: Osiris, the god of the dead, 
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THINGS ON STRIKE 


By JEAN-JACQUES BERNARD 


CHAMOIS comes home greatly disturbed. He had 
e lost his head over this dinner at the Magistrans. 
From the salmon trout to the chocolate ice, by way of the 
foie gras truffé, there had been talk of nothing but the high 
cost of living. The Marquis of Villemondieu, General 
d’Archimont and M. Blanganez, manufacturer and deputy, 
were agreed in putting the responsibility on the back of the 
workers. Ensconced in the drawing room in upholstered 
chairs, cigar in mouth and feet stretched out to the fire, 
these gentlemen deplored the infamous wave of idleness. 


Blanganez spoke of his last strike: ‘“ They didn’t even 
know what they wanted. A pack of good-for-nothings. 
If that sort of thing goes on Heaven knows where we shall 
land.” Madame Magistran burst out with a little shiver : 
“It’s quite simple; those creatures want to be where we 
are.” 


The ladies hid their faces behind their fans. The gentlemen 
gave sceptical smiles. M. Chamois alone seemed the victim 
of a profound terror: he saw himself sweeping the Faubourg 
Montmartre, bespattered by the car of his concierge. 


“IT must ask you to excuse me for handing round the 
liqueurs myself,” said M. Magistran. “My new butler 
refuses to work later than nine o’clock even when I have 
company.” 

“It’s a comic business,” declared one young man. “ We 
shall soon be doing our own boots, our housework, our cooking, 
perhaps baking our own bread.” 


“ You find that comic ? ” M. Chamois couldn’t help asking. 

Straightway rival camps formed themselves, some bold 
spirits finding it amusing to follow the young man. He 
himself laughingly painted a grim picture of society, in a 
couple of sentences transformed the wave of idleness into a 
wave of fury, and aroused himself by letting these poor souls 
feel the breath of revolution on their frightened spines. And 
then, thinking no more about it, he settled down at a bridge 
table. 


But M. Chamois was still a little breathless: ‘“‘ Do you 
really think things may turn out so badly?” he asked M. 
Silver, the merchant. 

“ Don’t talk to me about it. I’ve 20,000 kilos of woollen 
goods rotting on the quay at Le Havre through this strike.” 

“ There’s a strike there ? ” 

“Yes. There, too.” 

M. Chamois cast an anguished glance at the company. 
How could all those people go on laughing and joking, or 
even living ? 

Coming away with Madame Chamois he hailed a taxi which 
was passing slowly as though on the look out for a fare. 

“ Fifteen francs at this time of the night.” 

“We're not going far. I'll give you ten francs.” 

“ You’d better think again. I’d rather go home without 
a sou.” 

And he disappeared, sneering. 

“Let’s go by Underground,” said Madame Chamois. 

“ The Underground’s on strike.” 

They arrived home on foot. The concierge let them ring 
several times before admitting them. 

“You might think she was doing it on purpose,” murmured 
Chamois. 


The lift wasn’t working. They climbed their five 


storeys. That was certainly intentional, that stoppage 
of the lift. The world is full of enemies, visible and 
invisible, 


“Come on. Have you forgotten how to open the door?” 

“ It’s sticking.” 

One big push. The door has opened. But, feeling fo, 
the light switch, Chamois has knocked a plate off a cabinet, 
Broken crockery! Everything going wrong. 


His wife makes a scene—on principle. But being in g 
hurry to go to bed, it is an abridged scene. Even 50 it js 
too much for Chamois’ nerves. 


* Even she,” he murmurs. 


Spiritlessly he takes refuge in the small drawing-room, 
But he tears his coat on the door handle. Why should tha 
handle have thrust itself into his pocket? He contemplates 
it. It seems to have an air of bravado. 


Everything breathes hostility: this chair that wasn’t in 
its place and against which he almost crashed ; this carpet 
edge that has come unstitched (why ?) in which he catches 
his foot; this inkwell left on the edge of a table (why?) 
that he upsets in passing. 


He sinks on to a divan and turns over grimly in his mind 
the difficulties of life. M. Chamois would have made a 
perfect mollusc on the shore of a calm sea, against a well- 
sheltered rock. But a harsh fate had brought him to 
birth in the society of men at a tormented epoch in their 
history. 

And now things themselves were declaring war on him. 
There was a wholesale conspiracy not only against his income 
but against his daily calm. From now on he would no 
longer eat or sleep in peace. Who knows what treachery 
may not animate a fork that is rather too pointed or a bed 
that seems square enough on its four legs ? 


With what jealousies he is surrounded! With what 
ill-will and danger! His eye wandering restlessly round 
the room detects a hostile and rather terrifying aspect in the 
various objects, as a man might, boasting confidently among 
friends, who finds suddenly that he is surrounded by 
enemies. 


“We've been too indulgent towards you,” the pictures, 
and china vases and silver plate seemed to say. 


“Don’t count on us,” added the chairs which his mother 
had covered herself. 


“Emancipation for us,” concluded the Norman side- 
board which had uncomplainingly served three generations 
of Chamois. 


The unhappy man cannot turn his glance on to the 
humblest companion of his life without immediately seeing 
china, wood or pewter give out a reproach or a menace. 
From every corner of his flat, as from every quarter of the 
globe, rises a hostile murmur. Every man and thing is 
refusing to play its réle. One great conspiracy directed 
against Chamois. Wouldn’t it be better to have done with 
it at once ? 

“Tm going on strike, too,” he declares. 


He springs to the window. It is reluctant to open. He 
practically tears it from the hinges. He strides over the 
sill and throws himself into the void... 


Eut what presumption! To kill oneself thus! To 
escape so easily from the universal spite! He realises, during 
his transit from the fifth storey to the ground floor, that 
some obstacle will thwart even his will to die. At the bottom 


he arrives gracefully and is received gently by the pavement 


which refuses to stun him... 


Then he wakes up, dazed, stupefied, having slipped from 
the divan on to the carpet. 


——= } 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC 
The Three Periods 


Ever since Beethoven’s music was divided into three periods 
jthas been a commonplace of criticism to find in every composer 
who lived long enough a tripartite development. It is easy 
to ridicule such divisions by assuming that they must be 
arbitrary, for no man’s work progresses steadily without 
sudden anticipations of the future or returns to the past. 
But a truth is not the less true for being a commonplace, 
provided that i¢ is not mistaken for the whole truth. It is 
true that the Quartets of opus 18, those of opus 59 and the 
posthumous series represent three well-defined stages in 
Beethoven’s development as a composer. It is also true 
that some things written after the ‘“‘ Rasoumowsky ”’ Quartets 
are not to be regarded as typical of the “‘ period” to which 
they belong in time. And it is difficult to place works like 
the Sorata in E flat or the Eighth Symphony. 

The principle contains, however, too much of truth to be 
dismissed as a facile convenience for the saving of thought 
or a useful mnemonic. Shakespeare, who hit upon most 
universal verities, divided man’s life into seven ages. But 
if we subtract those of infancy and childhood and thcse of 
senility, which lie outside the years of activity, we are left 
with threse—the Lover, the Soldier and the Justice. It may 
be said that this is no more than stating the obvious truth 
that man passes from ardent youth through vigorous manhood 
to a wiser, serener middle-age. Yet this axiom is too often 
ignored in the consideration of the products of the artist. 
Shakespearian critics themselves have only of recent years 
examined the poet’s diction and established a development 
through three periods, represented by Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet 
and The Tempest. : 

The very mention of Hamlet warns us that the matter of 
age is far from being everything. Something happened to 
Shakespeare to produce the terrible bitterness and disillusion 
of the great tragedies of his second period, before he recovered 
the balance and sanity that found expression at the end. 
The characteristics of the “‘ periods” then are produced by 
a combination of physical age ard external events affecting 
the artist, and experience may turn him aside from the fulfil- 
ment of the expectation of each period, as it did in the case 
of Botticelli: He began with the normal fantasies of a sensuous 
young man of the Renaissance in the ‘‘ Primavera,” gathered 
virile strength in the Sistine frescoes, but, after the tragedy 
of Savonarola, developed, to quote Venturi, “‘ the magnanimous 
wrath of the seer.”’ ‘‘ Magnanimous ” and “‘ seer,” at least, 
are marks of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Justice”? stage, though anger 
disturbed what should have been serenity. 

It must not be expected, therefore, that the products of 
one period of an artist’s activity will always resemble those 
of another period. Yet there are many people who resent 
the results of this self-evident truth, who are so disappointed 
because the ‘‘ Piéta’’ of Botticelli at Munich has not the 
grace and lyricism of the ‘‘ Primavera’? nor the pensive 
abstraction of the Madonnas, that they omit to observe its 
tragic grandeur. A similar blindness I believe to be the 
cause of the neglect of those operas that belong to Verdi’s 
second feriod, the time of his full manhood. Un Ballo in 
Maschera, La Forza del Destino and Don _ Carlos 
occupy the same kind of position as Troilus and Cressida 
and Coriolanus in Shakespeare’s plays. They are in a sense 
transitional, for Verdi was to progress beyond them in Aida, 
Otello and that serene and genial comedy of his old age, 
Falstaff. But they are not the wholly gloom: «nd conventional 
works they are thought to be. There ar. Uscar, Melitone 
and Preziosilla to refute that charge, though the two latter 
characters have been so diminished by cuts in Covent Garden 
performances of La Forza that they can hardly be said to 
exist. Don Carlos is to be staged at Sadler’s Wells next week, 
and it is to be hoped that it will be given a fair hearing by 
the public, which usually stays away’ when anything novel, 
even by a popular author, is put on. My purpose is to suggest 
that those who come to it as a novelty should not expect 
another Rigoletto, but should judge it on its different merits 
as a product of a later stage in Verdi’s career. 

DYNELEY HUssEY. 


THE CINEMA 


The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse. At the Warner——-The March 
of Time. At the Marble Arch Pavilion : 


The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse is primarily an extremely 
efficient piece of screencraft ; that it transcends this possibly 
back-handed compliment is due partly to the excellent adaptation 
of the stage play to film technique, and in greater degree to the 
acting abilities of Edward G. Robinson. This gentleman may 
be rated as one of the four really intelligent film actors in 
Hollywood (the other three being James Cagney, Paul Muni 
and Spencer Tracy), for he adds to a not uncommon ability 
to conceal the perfection of his technique an altogether unusual 
personality, through which he commands a strong sympathy 
for the character—usually one of doubtful morals—which he is 
called upon to portray. His performance in A Slight Case of 
Murder, in which he parodied to perfection the parts he had 
so frequently played in all earnestness, was all the more effective 
for the golden timeliness of the human touches with which he 
invested a satiric romp with a touch of pathos. As Dr. 
Clitterhouse, he avoids the danger of being only a human enigma, 
or worse still (and far more true to films) a Jekyll and Hyde. 
True, he leaves us guessing as to his final sanity; but of his 
sincerity there is never a moment’s doubt. He is in fact the 
man of science with the fantasia of the research worker’s mind 
tilted ever so slightly off true balance ; and in this reading of 
the part he perhaps achieves something rather finer in feeling 
than, possibly, the original author intended. 

_ The merit of the adaptation is that it seizes on those aspects 
of the play which can most legitimately be exploited in terms 
of film, and uses them with unwonted moderation. The 
spectacular is eschewed, the wider vistas discreetly revealed. 
Thus the nefarious robberies of the doctor who wishes to 
study at first hand the nervous reactions of the criminal (and 
to that end becomes the master-mind of a group of gangsters) 
are allowed a wider range than a stage would permit; and 
there is, too, a multiplicity of incidents, each of them adding 
extra points to the mounting score of crime until, with murder, 
the bell is rung, and, a clever touch, we are left guessing over a 
problematical cigar—the face of Dr. Clitterhouse, cool but 
puzzled, acquitted of murder and adjudged insane because he 
admitted murder and denied madness. A tilt of the eyebrow, and 
we are gazing on the end title, baffled but curiously satisfied. 

The latest issue of The March of Time is entitled Insidz 
the Maginot Line, but in fact it covers a great deal more ground 
than this, for it gives a vivid and remarkably dramatic survey 
of the constitution and work of France’s army. The system 
of conscription, by which every male person over twenty 
is compelled to spend two years of active duty in the army 

(to say nothing of a further 27 on reserve), is detailed with 
a variety of visuals and an intimacy of approach which might well 
be noted by those responsible for the film propaganda of our own 
fighting forces. For here the machine-like precision of marching 


‘men, of men manning machines of destruction, is countered 


gracefully by the skilful delineation of French citizens, who 
reveal beneath their uniformed disguise the humour and 
affection of the bistro, the café, or the farm. The scenes of the 
annual field manoeuvres are extremely impressive, but the bonne 
bouche is, of course, the final sequence, in which for the first 
time the cine-camera reveals the inner appearance (though 
surely not the secrets) of the Maginot line. One is reminded of 
Fritz Lang’s Metropolis. The staircases spiralling down to the 
depths of the earth, the half-hidden humps of the gun emplace- 
ments—like antennae from a submerged monster—and the 
long vistas of tunnel after tunnel, through which, in delicate 
Gallic counterpoint, uniformed cyclists whizz gaily along in 
face of a tramping battalion. 

If this is screen journalism, let us have more of it, for it 
imparts something more than information; the spirit of 
the French citizen is captured for a fleeting moment, now 
here and now there among the rifle racks and the tanks, and to 
do that, however briefly, is a help towards better international 
understanding. Behind the paraphernalia of the war-machine 
we can see a gleam of reason, represented by citizens of France. 
One would be glad to observe the reception of this film in 
French cinemas ; if it is not a roaring success, then this is a 
most inaccurate criticism. Bast. WRIGHT. 
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ART 


Le Grand Siécle 

THE exhibition of French seventeenth-century art at Bristol, 
organised by Mr. Anthony Blunt, manages to provide, within 
a small compass, a surprisingly balanced and comprehensive 
display of the rich and various productions of this period. 
The spot pieces are, of course, two superb Poussins from 
Chatsworth—the Holy Family and the Et in Arcadia ego... 
These naturally set the standard by which everything else is 
judged: the remarkable thing is how successfully the other 
pictures emerge from this severe test. The two Poussins reveal 
the two historical currents in his art—the retrospective and 
the anticipatory. The Arcadia harks back to Titian; the 
Holy Family looks forward to the eighteenth century, even to 
Corot. But just as Titian has been desensualised a little, 
sobered, aged, imbued with a new and more personal melan- 
choly, so by anticipation Corot has a firmer intellectual founda- 
tion, an ancestry which, while in no way diminishing his 
originality, furnishes his genius with a historical setting. It 
is always this historical continuity that comforts and sustains 
the French artist. He never has to proceed by fits and starts, 
to invent everything for himself; there is always the classical 
tradition of French painting for him to rely on. 

But how complex a fabric this classical tradition is: every 
exhibition of French art, even the smallest, reminds us what 
a mistake it is to pretend for a moment that a classical tradition 
need mean something stereotyped, academic, sterile, something 
retardatory instead of invigorating. To return to the Poussins : 
the Arcadia is admittedly Titianesque, yet how differently 
Titian himself would actually have managed the same theme. 
Or rather : how impossible it would have been for Titian to use 
Titianesque motifs to this end. Even when he is being 
“* classical,” as in the Bacchanals and in that adorable play- 
ground of infants in the Prado, said to be based on a passage 
of Philostratus, Titian keeps his curiosity well in the back- 
ground: it is the immediate emotional effect of flesh and 
grass and sky that he wishes to emphasise. Poussin, on the 
other hand, using the same materials, composes a design full 
of strong feeling, but controlled more rigorously by the intelli- 
gence: the Arcadia is a feast of reason, such as Titian hardly 
contemplated. As for the Holy Family, it is the most extra- 
ordinary amalgam of sheer poetic beauty and pictorial science : 
the colour, to begin with, is unusually varied and subtle for 
Poussin—there are strawberry pink and tomato red, maroon 
and dusty yellow and steely blue, set off by the most exquisite 
airy greens and greys in the Corot-like landscape to the right ; 
but among all this pure delight there is a severity and an 
ingenuity of design which it is Poussin’s entire concern, one 
must suppose, to conceal and make palatable. 

This self-denying art is the more apparent when one com- 
pares the Holy Family with a Sébastien Bourdon on the same 
wall. With a contempt for all facilities and felicities which 
strikes one as almost heroic, Bourdon gives you simple masses : 
coloured shapes exactly calculated and balanced one upon 
another with all the rigour of a cubist de pur sang. However 
much one may admire Bourdon’s skill, one must admit that 
this is the pedantry of classicism which provokes romantic 
reactions. 

These reactions can take place even within the classical cadre : 
it does not require the violence of a Delacroix to rejuvenate 
the tradition from within. There is, for example, the charming 
mannerism of a Charles Dufresnoy, inverting the mental 
perspective of his Alexander and Diogenes, so that the hero and 
the sage, seen—as it were—through the wrong end of the 
telescope, appear in the far distance, while entirely secondary 
figures (such as a great Chirico horse) and imposing theatrical 
architecture fill the foreground. Or, if this escape from 
frigidity be thought frivolous, there is the bland scenery of 
Gaspar Poussin (of whom there are three singularly beautiful 
landscapes on the end wall) or the still more conscious lyricism 
of Claude (by whom there is an enchanting little panel from 
the collection of Lord Methuen). It is impossible, hoWever, 
even to suggest here the manifold devices by which the more 
sensitive French artists, whether of the seventeenth century 
or any other, managed to be original and personal without 
bursting the framework of the classical tradition. The main 
point is that whichever way the tradition chooses to bifurcate, it 
never straggles or smothers or flounders (as is the way of less 
disciplined traditions), but remains admirably and invariably 
conscious and historic. ROGER HINKS. 
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LA FIN ET LES MOYENS 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Drs amis anglais nous demandent des éclaircissements sur 
la situation en France. Ils disent bien comprendre les données 
générales, mais ils se perdent dans les questions Subsidiaires 
qui viennent s’y greffer. Ce n’est pas étonnant, car beaucoup 
de frangais sont dans le méme cas. 

Depuis assez longtemps la France dépense au-deld de ge 
moyens. D’ot découlent divers maux—monétaires, écono. 
miques, fiscaux, politiques. Le reméde _parait simple: 
augmenter les rentrées ou réduire les sorties. On ne yoit 
guére d’autre solution. Du reste les gouvernemeiuts qui se 
succédent depuis quinze ans ont assez répété pour que 
tout le monde le sache. Done la fin est claire. Ce sont le 
moyens qui soulévent des difficultés—tant qu’ils n’échappent 
pas aux considérations électorales. Rappelons que la législature 
actuelle entrera bientét dans sa derniére année. 


Or, les électeurs se divisent en deux grandes catégories: 
la partie prenante et la partie payante. Réduire les dépenses 
c’est aliéner la premiére ; augmenter les impéts c’est aliéner 
la seconde. Comment en sortir? En supprimant les con- 
sidérations électorales, c’est-a-dire en autorisant le gouverne- 
ment 4a se servir de décrets-lois pour obtenir ce que le Parlement 
hésite a lui donner. Voila douze ans qu’on procéde ainsi~ 
depuis Poincaré. En principe le Parlement doit ratifier ces 
décrets-lois, mais comme, pour la plupart, ils sont applicables 
dés publication au Fournal Officiel, la non-ratification ne 
servirait qu’A4 compliquer les choses. Cette méthode reste 
sans doute strictement constitutionnelle, mais il faut avouer 
qu’elle n’est pas animée du plus pur esprit démocratique. 

Mais il arrive qu’une fois les décrets-lois appliqués, les 
considérations électorales surgissent de nouveau. Elles se 
présentent sous deux formes. Ou bien le Parlement annulle 
la plus grande partie des économies, tout en laissant subsister 
les imp6ts nouveaux dont il décline la responsabilité. C’est 
ce qui s’est passé avec Poincaré. Ou bien les partis se saisissent 
des décrets-lois, nécessairement impopulaires, pour combattre 
le gouvernement. C’est ce qui se produit actuellement. 
Socialistes et communistes, avec l’appui de la Confédération 
générale du Travail, ménent une lutte acharnée contre M. 
Edouard Daladier et ses radicaux, auxquels ils ne pardonnent 
pas la rupture du Front populaire. (Soulignons en passant 
que ce Front populaire était avant tout une combinaison 
électorale.) L’extréme-droite, de son cété, attaque également 
le gouvernment—par principe. 

En somme le cabinet, avec ses décrets-lois, fournissait 4 
ses adversaires une arme redoutable: le mécontentement. 
D’une part l’élévation des charges fiscales se traduisait immé- 
diatement par une nouvelle augmentation du cout de la vie. 
D’autre part, tout en affirmant l’intangibilité de la semaine de 
quarante heures, les nouvelles mesures abrogeaient le régime 
des cinq jours de travail. Certes “‘Ja semaine des deux 
dimanches ” n’a jamais figuré dans la loi; c’est le cabinet 
Blum qui l’imposa d’autorité en 1936. Difficiles 4 défendre 
du point de vue économique, les “ cing-huit”’ n’en étaient 
pas moins devenus pour la classe ouvriére le symbole de ses 
conquétes. Le mécontentement devenant général, il n’y 
avait plus qu’a l’exploiter. A droite ce furent surtout des 
discours et des articles ; a gauche des gréves. 

Déclarées ‘‘ contre les décrets-lois,’’ sans aucune revendica- 
tion corporative, ces gréves révélaient suffisamment leurs 
buts politiques. Dans ces conditions le -youvernement ne 
pouvait tolérer l’occupation des usines; il les fit ¢évacuer 
par la force. Au moment ot nous écrivons la situation reste 
tendue et d’autres gréves menacent. Le gouvernement 
devra continuer d’agir. Cela lui vaudra l’appui de tous ceux 
qui aspirent au calme et 2l’ordre. Mais le probléme demeurera 
entier. II] s’agit de liquider le passé et de construire l’avenir, 
en compensant les sacrifices par des espoirs. Pour y arrivet 
il faudrait la collaboration de toutes les classes sociales. C'est 
donc en premier lieu un probléme politique, nécessitant une 
solution politique. Le pays, dans sa grande majorité, commence 
a la comprendre ainsi. C’est déja quelque chose que de 
s’accorder sur la fin. Restent les moyens. 

On parle beaucoup de réforme électorale. II n’y a pas si 
longtemps qu’on essayait la représentation proportionnelle, 
pour l’abandonner ensuite. On parle de plus en plus de 
crise de régime. Pour le moment ce n’est qu’une phrase. 
Aura-t-elle un jour un sens précis ? 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Revived Animals 

Welcome news multiplies of the revival of more than one 
British animal that was at one time almost extinct ; the wild 
cat, the marten and the polecat ; and the first two, it was once 
feared, seemed quite extinct. My own experience does not 
quite coincide with that of Miss Pitt, who has summed up 
the good news very agreeably and fully in a recent book, Wild 
Animals in Britain (Batsford, 8s. 6d.). She gives Cardiganshire 
gs the hub of the revival of the polecat. Its reappearance 
was not less sudden and surprising in Merioneth and there- 
abouts, for example in the hinterland of Aberdovey, the red 
or erythistic variety was much in evidence. It is suggested 
that the Forestry Commission are in some measure to be 
credited with this revival; their forests have given the polecat 
the sort of hiding that it needs and desires. Is this so? A 
contrary effect of afforestation was experienced in East Anglia. 
As soon as the firs were planted, the surrounding territory 
was invaded by unheard of numbers of stoats. The inference 
was not that afforestation had proved congenial to such vermin ; 
put that the destruction of rabbits within the wired plantations 
had threatened most vermin with starvation, and they had 
therefore migrated to richer hunting-grounds. Polecats may 
have been similarly influenced, and they happen (so far as my 
experience goes) to be particularly fond of the stone wall asa 
lair ; and stone walls are not found within the forests. However, 
the Commission have been such ruthless enemies of squirrels 
and some rarer birds that it would be pleasant to give them the 
credit of granting the polecat a new lease of life. 

* x * * 


A Popular Poison 

Anew use has been found for that subtle and discriminating 
fish-poison, known as derris. It is as bad for the earthworm 
as the fish or the raspberry weevil. It is, in general, true 
that “ they love not poison who do poison need”; but this 
species is not without interest both botanically and _his- 
torically. The Chinese have used the powdered root for 
centuries, I believe,.as a substance that at once poisons fish 
but does no harm whatever to the people who eat the fish. 
It is wise to take some precautions in using it, but it may be 
described as harmless to mammals, including man. The 
secret was brought to England ninety years ago; but it was 
more effectively rediscovered quite recently. Professor Durham, 
one of the most distinguished members of the heroic Ross 
expedition, saw the Chinese using it in the rivers; and being 
biologist, botanist and chemist, did a deal of scientific work 
in the investigation of its properties and the method of it: 
use. Since then it has become one of the most valuable of 
poisons for a number of deleterious insects. It has taken 
its place alongside, say, pyrethrum and other such vegetable 
poisons. The idea of using it for the destruction of worms 
occurred recently to a member of that ingenious body of 
research workers who are known as the Green Research Com- 
mittee. The worm, which is in general an invaluable aid to 
fertility, is detested on lawn and green. In several respects 
what is meat to the farmer is poison to the greenkeeper, who 
hates lime, for example, encourages a sour soil, and destroys 
worms, The work is not complete, but the potency of derris 
has been proved. A valuable comparison of the various 
poisons appears in the Journal of the Board of Green-keeping 
Research (Bingley, Yorkshire), which usually has some dis- 
covery or, it may be, invention to report. Their latest is timely, 
for it has seldom happened that worms were quite so active 
as they have been this autumn. The best lawns have been 
composed of muddy hummocks. ; 

* * - * 


Flower Decoration 

The cult of buds is new in its present form and extent. 
Is the cult of plucked flowers cr flowers as a decoration for 
rooms ? The query was put to me by an historical novelist 
of fame. One thinks first of the evidence supplied by Dutch 
painters, but on search it was surprising to find in how many 
Pictures where great bunches of flowers could have been 
expected were entirely unadorned. ‘The first introduction 
appeared to be that single flowers, but seldom if ever massed 
flowers, were used for decoration. The word ‘‘ bouquet ” 
i$ a modern introduction from France and “ nosegay ” first 
appears in literature towards the end of the eighteenth century. 


Perhaps the latest form of botanical decoration to be popularised 
is the use of shoots of certain autumnal leaves through the 
winter. The discovery that beech boughs dipped in glycerine 
will keep their leaves and colour indefinitely was a really valuable 
addition to the decorative use. Perhaps if there is anything new 
in the use of leaves and flowers within the house it is that 


today we like longer stalks and stems. 
* * * * 


New Roosts 

Is it an increasing habit in our garden tits to sleep as well 
as build in nesting boxes? Blue tits have been regularly retiring 
at night to a nesting box in my neighbourhood and they will 
doubtless keep up the habit. One sees where a great many 
birds roost; but others seem to disappear altogether. One 
covey of partridges whose diurnal movements I have followed 
have just begun to “‘ jug ” in a patch of heather on a common ; 
and so far as I have been able to test their movements this is 
usual. When autumn begins to savour of winter they desert 
the more naked fields and resort, if they can, to some place 
where the lying is warm, but the vision exposed. Perhaps 
more birds than we know of seek the ground on winter nights. 
Wagtails will even flock to desirable roosts in the grass and 
fieldfares hesitate between the bush and the ground. Old nests 
are used by all sorts of creatures, stoats, mice and bees among 
them ; but very rarely by the birds themselves. Wrens are 
an exception ; and in their case a number will pack themselves 
into a single nest. I have found a bat in a nesting box; but 
the discovery of tits if not new is, I fancy, of uncommon occur- 
rence. One of the most original roosts has been used by the 
tree creepers : they find or make snug scoops in the soft springy 
bark of the sequoia or so-called Wellingtonia. It must make 


an ideal mattress as well as screen. 
* * x * 


The Commonest Bird 
Which is the commonest bird in Britain? I ask the question 
because a great naturalist who writes under the name of 
‘* Fishhawk ” puts on an equality with sparrows and starlings 
two species that would perhaps receive few votes if the 
general public voted on the question. His birds are the 
knot and the dunlin. There is, I think, a great gulf 
between those who usually watch birds inland and those 
whose arena is the coast, and this gulf is widened in winter. 
Seaside places in summer often seem to be rather barren of 
birds ; a few gulls, of course, are usually in evidence; and 
you may be lucky enough to see a buzzard or a peregrine or 
raven; and on the cliffs are often a multitude of jackdaws. 
There is, however, no more popular haunt for birds than 
any estuary, and its popularity is enhanced in winter. The 
observer, even if he is casual and untrained, will come upon 
immense congregations of waders and ducks and sea birds, 
and wili certainly, if this estuary is at all to the north, put the 
dunlin, if not the knot, in the first place. There is a second 
question, often asked: is Britain more populous with birds 
in. winter or summer? The inland watcher will probably say 
in summer; but the haunter of estuaries will even more 
certainly give his vote for winter. The flocks, the congrega- 
tions, the packs give a sense of multitude the scattered pairs 
can never give. 
*« =x * *x 
In the Garden 
We have reached a date when stems and trunks, as well as 
berries, become important, and the advantage of stems over 
berries is that the birds do not eat them. It is estimated by 
the maker of a beautiful shrub-garden of my acquaintance 
that its population of blackbirds rises to about 200 by the 
beginning of autumn. A white stem that I am fond of is 
berberis dictyophyllum, but it finds no place in a little list of 
eight plants with coloured stems made out by a specialist 
for the adornment of a bank. His list is as follows : 
Rubus lasiostylus Cornus flaviramea 
Rubus giraldianus Cornus stolonifera 
Rubus biflorus Cornus spatht aurea 
Berberis virescens Cornus sthtrica elegantissima 
Of all plants that give colour in winter the common favourite 
senecio grayit is one of the standbys ; but the leaf of the more 
recumbent senecio rotundifolia has perhaps a more pleasing if 
a less vivid tint. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE PLAN 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sia,—The President of St. John’s, in the article which you 
published on November 25th, complains that the question of 
national service is “‘ clouded by misconceptions and precon- 
ceptions ’’; but there seems to be some cloudiness about his 
own discussion of the subject. He proposes that every 
medically fit male between 17 and 19 shall “‘ render six months’ 
approved national service,” that this shall be paid for, and 
that it shall be done in the open air, in summer, from organised 
camps. He mentions many tasks which might be undertaken 
and claims many advantages for the scheme. But what is 
its purpose? Is it intended to help in the urgent task of 
strengthening our national defences, either directly or by 
increasing national production so that we can tetter bear the 
cost of rearmament ? 

A sense of urgency pervades the article. But we are told 
that the proposal “‘ should be judged on a basis far wider than 
that of preparation for war, and apart from the dark feeling 
of emergency which now oppresses the people.” Further, I 
notice that, among other things, the President says we ought 
to “take immediate steps to grow at home all the timber we 
can *’—though planting trees means using land and labour 
for a purpose which can have no possible utility for at least 
twenty years to come. These remarks, combined with the 
fact that the first period of six months’ service “ in the summer 
months *” would not be completed until the latter part of 
the summer of 1940, suggest that Sir Cyril Norwood has 
somewhat underrated the urgency of the national need. But 
more puzzling still is his tacit assumption that if young people 
are made to do something useful which is different from 
what they are doing already, their usefulness will necessarily 
be increased. I am reminded of the anxious mother in 
Punch, who said: ‘‘ What is Baby doing? Go and tell him 
not to do it.” Only Sir Cyril Norwood does not even ask 
what our medically fit males between 17 and 19 are in fact 
doing now. He ignores the question as if it were irrelevant. 

A small minority of the age group in question are still at 
school or at the University. Is it suggested that they are 
wasting their time? If we can wait for newly-planted trees 
to grow into timber, cannot we afford to wait two or three 
years for these youths, many of whom have teen selected for 
their brains by competitive examination, to complete their 
education and fit themselves for those forms of work for 
which higher education is essential? And what of the 
majority ? The vast majority are already earning their living 
in more or less useful avocations. If Sir Cyril Norwood 
would look at the Census figures, I think he would be sur- 
prised to find how large a proportion were in 1931 engaged 
either in industries which are potentially munitions industries 
or in other work which he would agree to be of natioral import- 
ance. It is hardly likely that the proportions are smaller 
today. But what should we gain by taking these working 
lads away from the work in which they have already had 
some training and sending them to the proposed “ organised 
camps’? What would be the effect on the productivity of 
the skilled men, and of the machinery in the factories, of 
removing these yourg assistants for the summer months ? 

Apparently, Sir Cyril Norwood does rot count any work 
as ‘‘ national service ’” unless it is done in the actual employ- 
ment of the State, and thinks that public spirit cannot be 
strong unless the young are State employees and the employ- 
ment is compulsory. I do not know how much first-hard 
knowledge he has of young working men; but does he find 
among his friends that compulsion—say in the form of an 
increase in the income tax—produces any marked access of 
patriotic sentiment? And if the great thing is to have the 
State as employer, could not that be attained, for old and 
young alike, without all this paraphernalia of organised camps, 
by the process usually described as “‘ the nationalisation of 


the means of production, distribution and exchange ”’ ? 


People who hold Sir Cyril Norwood’s views about national 
service must surely face that issue, and explain why the dis- 
cipline they advocate should be limited to medically fit males 


between 17 and 19 and confined to the summer months, 
Though an old-fashioned economist, I would not myself rule 
cut “nationalisation” altogether for certain branches of 
industry ; ‘but even for these I should regard it as likely to 
diminish production for a considerable time and therefore to 
be avoided in an emergency which demands immediate intengj- 
fication of production. I believe that it is unwise to change 
horses when you are crossing a turbulent stream. Sir Cyril 
Norwood seems to think that in that predicament changing 
horses is so obviously desirable, that it is not even necessary to 
consider whether the horse you are on is a tried mount which 
has served you well, or whether the alternative is an unbroken 
colt of uncertain temper.—Yours truly, 
Lower Heyford, near Oxford. REGINALD LENNARD, 


BRITISH POLICY NOW 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—You would not thank me if I went all over the ground 
again in replying to Mr. Ramsay Muir. Whether my view 
or his is the right one, whether, as I think, the best, or, as 
he thinks, the worst, was made of an admittedly bad job in 
the matter of Czechoslovakia, will only be known when we 
have full knowledge of the behaviour and intentions of many 
others besides ourselves. 

But in any case it seems to me gratuitously unfair to place 
on British shoulders the burden of everything that went 
wrong, as if we, and we alone, were in control of these events, 
Mr. Ramsay Muir quite rightly mentions the names of five 
Governments as responsible, or at least deeply concerned, 
Of these France and Russia had given special pledges to 
Czechoslovakia, and by their Franco-Soviet pact had placed 
her in a position of great danger vis-d-vis a rearmed Germany. 
Yet in passing judgement Mr. Ramsay Muir does not say 
France ‘‘ betrayed,” France ‘‘ surrendered,’ Russia “ be- 
trayed,” Russia ‘“‘ surrendered”; he says ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain 
betrayed,” ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain surrendered.” Judgements of 
this kind are, in my opinion, better avoided, or at least post- 
poned; but if they are to be passed, I see no necessity for 
placing this country and its Prime Minister in the dock as 
the sole criminals. This depth of self-abasement is not 
required of us, and is unnecessarily damaging to our reputa- 
tion in Europe and the world. 

Not less important, the idea (on which this judgement is 
tased) that we can or ought to be in a position to play the 
part of a principal in Central Europe is, I believe, dangerously 
misleading. The highest flight of pre-War imperialism 
stopped short of this. There are, I know, a large number 
in these times who think it ignominious to qualify hopes and 
wishes by any estimate of the means of fulfilling them, and 
who habitually talk as if the power of this country were 
unlimited and available equally in all parts of the world, 
Those of us who ask that the immense liabilities of the British 
Empire and the special difficulties it would have to meet in 
the event of war should be borne in mind are liable to be told 
that we are counselling betrayals and surrenders. ‘There 
could, nevertheless, be no greater disaster to good causes than 
a miscalculation of these material factors.—Yours, 

J. A. SPENDER. 

P.S.—If Mr. Ramsay Muir will look up what Mr. Lloyd 
George has said about Czechoslovakia, he will not think my 
description of it immoderate. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—In his criticism of Mr. Spender’s article in your previous 
issue, which many of your readers must have appreciated 
as extremely impartial and well balanced, Mr. Ramsay Muir, 
who, in common with many of your correspondents, appears 
so anxious to discredit Mr. Chamberlain, glosses over the 
central fact which led to the crisis of last September, viz. 
the failure of the Czech Government for 19 years to fulfil 
the promise upon the faith of which Czechoslovakia was 
recognised as an independent State by the Treaty of Versailles. 
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SS 
J quote the following passages from the article by Mr. 
Lloyd George, whom I suppose Mr. Muir will accept as an 
guthentic witness, published in the Daily Telegraph and 
Morning Post on July 25th last and from his speech at the 
City Temple on October 26th, which prove this beyond a 


shadow of doubt. 


From the article : 

“1 yiewed the proposed incorporation (in Czechoslovakia) of 
territories occupied by German and Magyar majorities with serious 
misgiving. It was a departure from the principles laid down by the 
Allies during the War.” 

He refers to Dr. Benes at that time, 


“gs a short-sighted politician who did not foresee that the more 
he grasped the less he could retain.” 


and adds : 


“the result was the recognition of the polyglot and incoherent 
State of Czechoslovakia and the incorporation in that State of 
hundreds of thousands of protesting Magyars and millions of angry 


Germans. 

And in the speech above referred to he stated that he was 
induced to waive his misgiving by 

“the promise which was given then (by Dr. Benes) that autonomy 


on the Swiss model would be accorded to the Sudeten Germans 
and all other races inside Czechoslovakia.”’ 


That promise, which was the basis of the recognition of 
Czechoslovakia, he admitted had never been fulfilled during 
the 19 years which had elapsed since it was given. 

Here is the origin of the whole trouble, which culminated 
in the crisis of last September, for, notwithstanding complaints 
officially made to the League of Nations at Geneva, matters 
had been allowed to drift until, with the German armies 
mobilised round the country, a settlement which would have 
sitisfied the Sudeten Germans a few years or even months 
before was no longer possible without war. 

Mr. Muir suggests that, so late as August last, Britain, France, 
Russia, Poland and Jugoslavia should have presented a joint 
ultimatum to Germany, and asks why this was not done. 
The question answers itself, for no one can believe that it 
would have been possible to obtain the concurrenc> of those 
Powers at that time in taking so momentous a step. Besides, 
even had it been possible, does Mr. Muir suggest that it would 
have been practicable to maintain Czechoslovakia with its 
then existing frontiers incorporating between two and three 
million rebellious Sudeten Germans ? 

His statement that Mr. Chamberlain ‘“‘ did not make peace 
—he betrayed it,” is such a gross misrepresentation that it 
ought not to be allowed to go unanswered, and we may all 
thank God today that Mr. Chamberlain saved us from what 
would have been the most ghastly, and at the sam2 time the 
most futile, war in history.—Yours faithfully, W.W. PAINE. 


Mill Lawn, Reigate. 


THE SOVIET ARMY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir—So far from having “ failed to help China in its time 
of agony,” as Mr. Edwyn Bevan suggests, the Soviet Union 
has immobilised 400,000 of Japan’s best troops in Man- 
chukuo, where they must be retained against a possible Soviet 
attack. In addition the Soviet has supplied China with 
Munitions and aeroplanes, as was made clear in an inter- 
change of Notes between M. Litvinov and the Japanese 
Ambassador reported in the Daily Telegraph and Morning 
Post, April 5th, 1938. Writing in the Daily Telegraph, 
May 26th, 1938, Mr. Winston Churchill said; “‘ We must 
recognise the services which Soviet Russia is rendering to 
civilisation and also to British and United States interests.” 

Mr. Bevan appears not to realise the immense difficulties 
which the Soviet Union has to overcome in thus supplying 
munitions to China. It is grotesque to imply that Czecho- 
slovakia is far from England, and that Russia is relatively 
near to China. Prague is roughly 800 miles from London 
(and of course the alternative to “‘ Munich ” was not necessarily 
British transport of munitions and men to Czechoslovakia). 
The Soviet munition factories, on the other hand, are several 
thousand miles overland from the Chinese war front. Even 
from the nearest railhead in Soviet Turkestan to Kansu in 
western China it is at least 1,800 miles. Moreover, the 
Soviet Union has not—as assumed by Mr. Bevan—a common 


frontier with the China that is fighting Japan. In between 
there is a vast semi-independent region (Sinkiang and Outer 
Mongolia) more than half the area of the United States, 
consisting largely of desert, divided from the Soviet Union 
by giant mountain ranges, and not only without any railways 
whatever but until very recently without even a road fit for 
continuous heavy motor traffic. There is now just one 
relatively good through motor road, from Soviet Turkestan 
to Lanchow. Anyone who is familiar with the works of 
W. W. Rockhill, Sven Hedin, Owen Lattimore and other 
travellers in Central Asia, will realise something of the for- 
midable task involved in maintaining heavy continuous 
transport, on a scale commensurate with the needs of modern 
warfare, through such a region. Transport by sea would 
almost certainly result in war between the Soviet and Japan. 


The Soviet Union has not resorted to armed intervention 
on behalf of China. No doubt there are people in most 
countries who would be pleased to see the Soviet entangled 
in a war in the Far East. For years we have been told that 
Soviet military might is a world menace. Mr. J. Baker 
White tried to make our flesh creep a few years ago with a 
book on this theme, entitled Red Russia Arms. Armed inter- 
vention against Japan by the Soviet Union would be immedi- 
ately seized upon as evidence in support of this view, to 
** prove ” the alleged danger of the Franco-Soviet Pact, and 
to sway the British Government into still closer sympathy 
with the Tokyo-Rome-Berlin triangle. It would also encourage 
Herr Hitler to proceed with his scheme for “ liberating ” the 
Soviet Ukraine and uniting it with parts of Poland, Ruthenia, 
and Rumania under a puppet pan-Ukrainian dictatorship. 
The Soviet Union would then be blamed for having initiated 
a second world war. 


Finally, the Soviet Union is under no individual obligation 
to assist China. But as a firm upholder of the League of 
Nations and collective security, she has more than once taken 
the initiative in proposing collective action on behalf of the 
victims of aggression, of which China is one. To such 
proposals other countries have so far failed to respond. 
Against this it may be noted that the Chamberlain Govern- 
ment has evaded both Great Britain’s contingent obligation 
to Czechoslovakia and her obligations under the Covenant of 
the League.—Yours faithfully, HucGuH P. VowLes. 


The Old Rectory, Harescombe, Glos. 


THE NATIONAL PERIL 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The voice of Mr. Eden has rung out calling the nation 
to unite in face of the gravest of all the perils that ever confronted 
it. I, for one, do not understand what Mr. Eden thus desires 
us to do. Does he mean us to unite under the leadership of 
those men who have betrayed liberty in Africa and in Europe 
and who are manifestly ready to do so anywhere ? Can he really 
mean that we line up behind a Prime Minister who reads to 
an admiring crowd a paper signed by the Fiihrer as a pledge of 
peace? Dictators break every promise and no pledge binds 
them. Yet in the Mansion House the Prime Minister expounded 
his signed pledge once more. Does Mr. Eden really want us 
to unite behind the Yes-men who see no humiliation in that ? 
I must confess that I am in perplexity as to Mr. Eden’s wishes. 


It is always best to take the direct course. The first duty is 
to give the nation the choice of an alternative government. 
Democracy cannot work unless such a choice be available. 
At present no such alternative government is in sight. The 
only way of ending a period more disastrous to the State than 
any defeat it ever experienced in war, is to dismiss from office 
the men who worked the evil. That can only be done by 
the men of goodwill of all parties who feel that the cause of 
liberty is in dire danger, uniting for common action. What is 
it that prevents so obvious a course ? 

There are doubtless difficulties in the way. It is not easy 
to exchange membership in the largest of parties, with the 
plaudits ringing in the ears rising from those who are willing 
to purchase safety at the cost of others, and with the hope 
of honours if not of place—not easy to exchange these for the 
cold shades of opposition ; nor yet is it easy for men who have 
preached a species of class-war to cease from wordy warfare 
and to unite with lifelong opponents. Those who seek the 
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welfare of the Labour Party declare that it would be a species 
of insanity to do so. All one can say in the face of that is this : 
the State is doomed to swift and hideous destruction if masses 
of the citizens set their party above the State and prefer to 
pursue their rhetorical warfare rather than unite to save what 
is left of the world’s liberty. 

It is because the eyes of men have been blinded that liberty 
no longer evokes a passion for its security. Liberty is the 
finest fruit of Christianity, apart from which it has never 
existed. The first master and slave who knelt together at the 
Holy Table proclaimed the triumph of liberty ; for the Master 
as he looked at the slave could not but feel: ‘‘ For him also 
Christ died: he is my brother: he must not be for ever in 
bonds.” Christianity is the only religion for free men: it 
invites saying ‘‘ Come,”’ but never compels. Freedom is so 
precious that the Master of the world will stand and humbly 
knock seeking entrance but never forcing it. When a nation 
acquiesces in other nations passing under the yoke of tyranny 
that is proof that its soul is sick unto death. And when a 
nation sees its own freedom in peril, and refuses to unite in 
its defence because of class interests, that nation proclaims 
itself unworthy of freedom. And inevitably will be deprived 
of freedom. 

One wonders if it be not too late. It is indubitably too 
late if the State be sacrificed to party, and a harassed nation 
be denied the choice of an alternative Government. There is 
nothing that can justify that denial. We can resume our class 
warfare with added zest when the State is safe. To pursue it 
when the certainty confronts us of concentration camps as 
our ultimate portion is insanity. The superintendent of a lunatic 
asylum was asked by a friend if he was not afraid his patients 
would attack and kill him. ‘* There is no fear of that,” he replied, 
“© for lunatics can never combine.’’ What we are waiting for is 
not vague generalities about national union behind impossible 
leaders, but for practical evidence of sanity.—I am, yours, &c., 

Portree House, Isle of Skye. NORMAN MACLEAN. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I am much obliged to Mr. Lawson and General Erskine- 
Tulloch for their appreciation of my work on foot-and-mouth 
disease. What they say is quite true. I should like to make 
clear the fundamental reason for the non-acceptance of my 
ways of prevention and cure of so-called virus diseases with 
microbial antigens (vaccines). It is because, although the 
microbes are invariably present, the disease can be transmitted 
by material which has been passed through filters which stop 
all microbes, and the cause, therefore, is considered to be an 
invisible virus and the invariably present bacilli are considered 
to have no causative significance. 

It has been abundantly proved that, e.g., in distemper, 
vaccinia, and fowl-pox that the disease can be transmitted by 
both the bacillus and the virus. One must therefore be a 
phase of the other. This is of the first importance, for long 
trial has shown that a killed antigen (vaccine) of the virus 
ptiase is a feeble preventive, while a live virus phase is a danger- 
ous one—very dangerous in some cases—while the dead 
bacillary phase, if properly grown and manufactured, is a 
powerful and perfectly safe antigen for prevention and cure. 

By recent experiments I have been able to grow the bacilli 
from the virus phase of foot-and-mouth disease, return the 
bacillus to the virus phase, pass it through a filter proved to 
stop the bacillary phase and grow the bacillus again. The 
true nature of viruses is thus completely and irrefutably dis- 
covered and a safe method of prevention and cure of this virus 
disease produced. 

The bacillary phase antigen has, as I showed long ago in 
fowl-pox, been a potent method of prevention and cure of foot- 
and-mouth disease; animals inoculated beforehand and 
exposed to dire infection for days coming through safely, 
while the diseased, if treated when it first appears, come through 
without loss of condition in a few days. 

It has been estimated that the farming industry of this country 
lost £14,000,000 from disease of cattle and fowl in 1937. If 
my methods of prevention and cure were universally adopted 
90 per cent. of this loss could be avoided and a resistant race 
of cattle and fowl produced.—Yours truly, W.M. CRorTon, 
22 Park Square East, Regents Park, N.W.1, 
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TO AID REFUGEES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The stamp method of raising money for a Charitable 
purpose, proposed by Commander King-Hall and Mentioned 
by one of your readers in your last issue, has in Switzerland 
long been in regular and successful operation. 

Every Christmas special Pro Fuventute stamps are on sale 
costing ‘a fraction more than the normal stamps of the same 
nominal value, the excess fraction to go to the charity, and jn 
this way a large sum is easily and automatically collected t 
help the various organisations that exist to help children, 

These special stamps are on sale for only a fixed and 
announced period (about a month). The normal stamps, 
of course, remain on sale for those who want them. 

There can be no possible system so simple and effectiye 
of raising money for a good cause that commands wide sympathy, 
Every member of the community, down to the poorest, can 
give without fuss or formalities and grading his gift according 
to his means, and the public generosity takes on a communal 
character that gives it high value as the expression of national 
ideals. 

The expenses of such a method of collecting money must 
be much lower than those of any other and abuses that the 
police-court shows us as sometimes connected with street 
collections cannot exist. 

If the Dominions and Colonies, &c., could be brought 
into such a scheme with Great Britain and Ireland the sum 
raised would probably be very great. And, incidentally, 
what an advertisement of the charity, bringing it prominently 
to the notice of those able to become large givers ! 

This plan seems to beat Flag Days hollow, and I suggest 
that Commander King-Hall or some other person interested 
ask for a report from the Swiss Post Office as to its working— 
Yours faithfully, Percy A. SCHOLES, 

Chamby, Montreux, Switzerland. 


» 


THE HOME OFFICE AND CRIME 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I am glad to read Mr. Howard Perkin’s letter in your 
issue of the 25th. I am one of the many who feel that all this 
** bandbox and cotton-wool ”’ treatment of the offender against 
the law is being much overdone. 

It would be interesting to have the official explanation of 
why the prison-warder only is to be protected by the flogging 
punishment; he is probably armed and within reach of any 
help he may need. If there be any value in flogging at all should 
it not be applicable to, say, the two hooligans, in a case recently 
reported in Essex, who pulled a girl from her cycle, forcibly 
raped her, and left her lying in her distress. Is a prison warder’s 
safety of more moment than that of a harmless citizen who 
was decoyed into an hotel and nearly killed, after being robbed, 
by four Mayfair ‘‘ lounge-lizards ” ? 

Apparently under the new technique some one will say 
“You shouldn’t do that, it’s naughty, You must be deprived 
of your liberty in a prison which, in future, will be run like a 
well-organised club.” 

In my 20 years’ experience as a magistrate, I recall at least 
two instances of an offence committed solely for the reason, 
admitted by the perpetrators, that with winter coming on, 
they were anxious to get back to prison where they had been 
so comfortable, and this was long before all these proposed 
reforms. 

The truth of the old maxim, “‘ Spare the rod and spoil the 
child ” is emphasised by the fact that whereas in 1934 the numbet 
of indictable offences under the age of 17 was 20,540, in 1936 
the total had risen to 27,126, and among children from ten 
to fourteen, the comparative figures are 1929, 6,000, 1936, 13,704, 
more than 100 per cent. increase (Criminal Statistics, April, 
1938). 

I suggest that magistrates should use all the various powers 
they now possess—even stretching them to breaking point— 
to prevent a person entering a prison and, equally, the com- 
munity—or Society—should help the prisoner, as he /eaves the 
prison gates, to set him on his feet again, but the period in 
between should be sufficiently uncomfortable to act as 4 
deterrent in the future.—Yours faithfully, 

SYDNEY R. THOMPSON. 
18 Laburnham Road, Maidenhead. 
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THE WORLD AND THE JEW 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

gr,—Mrs. Agnes Hamilton, though a friend of the Jews, 
quite rightly prefers a critical diagnosis of the attitude felt 
towards them by the average non-Jew to a false idealisation of 
that unhappy people. But that is no reason why, after con- 
demning the Nazi persecutions of the Jews, she should have 
embarked on an analysis of the Jewish “‘ character” which 
plays right into the hand of the Jew-baiter. 

For that analysis which posits as the Jewish “‘ character ”’ 
a compound of the less pleasant characteristics of the capitalist 
pourgeoisie, while based on elements of truth, is as a whole 
q half-truth and like all half-truths, dangerous. 

As Mrs. Hamilton herself admits, it does not apply to the 
yast mass of Jewish poor, but I submit that even of the Jewish 
bourgeoisie, it does not hold good, even as a rough and ready 
theory. For it leaves out of account the good qualities shared 
by that class with the poorer Jews—their charity, innate 
humanity, and loathing for physical cruelty of any kind. 

Nor does she explain why it is that those qualities that 
“were virtues in us ” or at least not vices should be accounted 
unto evil when found in the Jew—his industry, talent, &c.— 
nor why faults of loudness, ostentation, &c., should be regarded 
as peculiar to the Jews or more wicked in them than in us. 

But far more important is her mistake of endowing a group, 
particularly one so scattered and heterogeneous as the Jews, 
with a ‘‘ personality’ which she pretends to analyse and 
apply to individual cases. However necessary for social 
theory such generalisations may be they fall to the ground 
entirely when used as a basis of criterion for social conduct. 
Here the only safe rule is to treat people as you find them and 
not impose on them a ready-made personality, fabricated of 
prejudice and crude sociology. 

It is only on the basis of such crude generalisation that 
one may speak of a ‘‘ pet ”’ Jew as though he were an exception 
to the ‘‘ ideal ”’ Jew of evil fame or treat the aged grandmother 
and the new-born bate, the bloated plutocrat and the struggling 
student, the boss and the lover of his lass, all as representatives 
of a common degenerate “idea” because they happen to 
be Jews. 

Finally, Mrs. Hamilton, though condemning, has failed to 
explain the amazing disproportion between the alleged faults 
of the Jews, as individuals or a group, and the loathsome 
cruelties inflicted on them as a whole by the Gentile vindicators 
of social righteousness. 

Perhaps the reason is that she has failed to realise that 
Anti-Semitism is not so much a Jewish question as a question 
for the non-Jew. ‘“‘ Why do we persecute them?” The 
foreman who connected the Nazi persecution of the Jews 
with his personal resentment, however trivial or imaginary, 
shows the terrible leap from exasperation to crucifixion that 
the demon within us may take against a defenceless minority. 
After behaving for thousands of years like devils to the Jews 
we have no right to expect them to behave like angels; we 
ought, however, at least to be thankful that they have neither 
the strength nor the wish to avenge their martyred flesh.— 
Yours, &c., ey. 


Salford, 7. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
$ir,—In connexion with the interesting article in last week’s 
Spectator may I point out that it was Edward I, not Edward IT, 
who expelled all the Jews from England in 1290, and that 
though this may have been mistaken policy on his part it 
could hardly be dubbed his ‘“‘ disgrace”? as~ the edict was, 
on his express order, carried out with humanity—extreme 
humanity, when compared with the gigantic “‘ dragonnade ” 
We are witnessing today. Again it was not Queen Catherine 
as the writer of the article states, who expelled the Jews from 
Spain in 1492, but Queen Isabella. She, humane woman 
(except with regard to religion) that she was, probably never 
even dreamt of, much less foresaw, the horrors, so graphically 
described by Prescott, which their expulsion would entail. 
Besides those were the ages of Faith and one might perhaps 
put in a plea on that score for “‘ Isabella La Catolica.” But 
“this,” as Mrs. Hamilton says, “is 1938,” and Faith—at 
any rate Christian Faith, would appear to be at a discount 
in Nazi ‘Germany. And, with regard to racialism per se— 


Professor Griffith Taylor, of the University of Toronto, in 
his presidential address (geographical section) at the British 
Association-meeting last August, referring to his twenty years’ 
work on the “ Migration Zone,” declared that “all the pro- 
gressive nations of the world were built up of the same three 
stocks—Alpine, Nordic and Meditérranean—that the term 
‘ Aryan’ can only be applied to speech and that few people 
realise that the term ‘ Jew’ should only be applied to religion 
—that racially the German Jews are Alpines like the South 
Germans and that where this thesis is accepted the evil structure 
based on ‘ race-prejudice ’ falls to the ground.” 


Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight. BEATRICE O’CONOR. 


“BABES IN THE WOOD” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Mr. Peter Fleming’s long but largely irrelevant notice of 
the Unity pantomime, Babes in the Wood, contained certain 
misconceptions which, if not corrected, may be damaging to the 
theatre. I hope, therefore, that you will be able to find space 
for this letter. 


Having criticised the show itself with extreme ambiguity, 
Mr. Fleming complained that Unity’s pretensions give it a 
bogus air, and he rejected its claim to be of vital importance to 
the democratic movement. This he did because, with almost 
unbelievable naivety, he assumed that Unity’s statement of its 
policy—printed in the programme—of presenting the drama of 
truth implied that the pantomime was intended to be both 
dramatic and documentary. Had his affinity with the Bactrian 
camel been less pronounced, Mr. Fleming might have tumbled 
to the fact that Babes in the Wood is a burlesque. He would 
then have realised that to criticise it on the grounds of departure 
from strict truth is about as intelligent as to accuse Low of 
throwing dust in the people’s eyes because Mr. Chamberlain is 
not, in actual fact, an umbrella. 


Mr. Fleming’s next target for a sneer was the audience, which 
was, he said, as smug and complacent as himself. He also 
stated that it was long converted. How does he know? Did 
he interrogate each of the 300 or so people during the 
ten minutes interval? Then we were told that the pro- 
letariat was not present, and your readers were left to infer 
that the working class had no interest in the production. That 
is entirely false, as Mr. Fleming could have found out had he 
troubled to enquire. Babes in the Wood is having an unpre- 
cedented success with our working-class members, most of 
whom come on special nights when their organisations book the 
whole theatre: the A.E.U., for instance, has taken every seat 
in the house for six successive nights, and on these occasions the 
smug and complacent Mr. Fleming will be unable to obtain a 
seat for love or money. When there are no block bookings, 
however, the theatre is, naturally, open to all comers, and since 
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many critics, in papers not notably read by the proletariat, have 
been kind enough to give us extremely good notices—they have, 
for instance, been almost unanimous about the excellence of 
the music, which your critic apparently failed to hear—our 
audiences are as diverse as Mr. Fleming’s opinions of our terrible 
pantomime, which looks like running for as long as we care to 
let it. 

Finally, I would like to register my bewilderment after 
reading that part of the article which was relevant to the 
production. Presumably the first business of a critic is to give 
his readers some idea as to whether a show is one to be seen or 
to be avoided. Mr. Fleming started by saying that “‘ the politics 
were slightly better than the pantomime, which was terrible.” 
From this one would imagine that the show as a whole was a 
shade worse than “ Slightly better than terrible.” But then we 
learnt that one character was a ‘‘ smash hit,”’ another “‘ particu- 
larly well conceived,” two more were ‘‘ good,” and a further 
““ably impersonated,” four provided “several popular 
numbers.”” There were, moreover, “‘ intermittent gleams of 
inspiration,” “‘ the whole experiment had a disarming vitality ” 
and the “‘ topical theme fitted the traditional medium extra- 
ordinarily well.’ I ask you, was it terrible or wasn’t it ?— 
Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY PARSONS. 

90 Regent’s Park Road, N.W.1. 


BELLIGERENT RIGHTS FOR FRANCO 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—What exactly is the effect of the Non-Intervention 
Committee’s proposals about granting belligerent rights to 
General Franco ? 
On November 21st the Diplomatic Correspondent of The 
Times wrote as follows : 


“The Barcelona Government have withdrawn .. . and are in 
the process of dispatching from Spain, all their foreign volunteers. 
The British plan, including the granting of belligerent rights, will 
be able to take effect when a corresponding number have left 
General Franoo’s territory.”’ 

Next day he wrote: 

“ To obtain his wish [the granting of belligerent rights] General 
Franco, it seems, will have to arrange for a number of volunteers 
to be withdrawn from his side equal to those withdrawn from the 
other side.”’ 

On November 23rd the same Diplomatic Correspondent 
wrote : 

“ The granting of belligerent rights still remains contingent on 
the withdrawal by General Franco of volunteers in equal proportion 
to those withdrawn from the Republican side.”’ 


What does “ corresponding’ mean? Is it ‘“‘ equal 
numbers” or “in equal proportion’? Both cannot be 
correct. I presume the latter is.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Deanery, Chichester. A. S. DUNCAN-JONES. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RUMANIA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—In connexion with your article in your issue of Novem- 
ber 18th, 1938, entitled *“‘ The Importance of Rumania,” 
may I point out that Dr. G. Schacher, the author, is mistaken 
in many of his affirmations ? For instance, regarding the land 
reform in Rumania, Dr. Schacher’s statement that it ‘ only 
affected a very small proportion of the great estates, the 
ewnership of these estates has remained in the hands of a 
caste of mainly Greek origin, whose interest is to sell corn, 
maize and soya beans to Germany,” I only can say that it is 
amazing how such a false statement can be made. I would 
like to invite Dr. Schacher to Rumania to show me these 
great estates and their Greek owners. 

There are also contradictions in Dr. Schacher’s article ; 
he says, for example, that Germany is able to exercise a 
powerful economic influence on Rumania, and a few lines 
afterwards he affirms that Rumania refused a German tender 
for a big consignment of wheat and delivered the wheat to 
England, although the price offered by Germany was well 
above the general world market level. 

The geographical, ethnical and historical knowledges of 
Dr. Schacher are pitiful. He speaks about the “ strategically 
indefensible ” plain of Rumania, but one look on the map 
of Rumania shows that before this plain there are the Car- 
pathians, backbone of the country, and on the west frontier 
the important chain of mountains called ““ Muntii Apuseni.” 
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The west province of Transylvania, cradle of the Rumanian 
nation, is one of the best natural fortresses in the world 
From a racial point of view, Rumania has more than % 
per cent. ethnical Rumanians (not 60 per cent., as Dr 
Schacher says). The Magyar minority is not in the wee, 
as Dr. Schacher wishes, but in the very centre of Rumanig, 
and in some big towns, surrounded everywhere by millions 
of Rumanians. Basarabia has 80 per cent. of the popu. 
tions ethnical Rumanians and so Dr. Schacher’s affirmation 
that the“ Russians form almost the entire population of 
Basarabia”’ is absolutely untrue. Russia never pretended 
that the population of Basarabia are Russians. More than 
that, bordering the Rumanian province of Basarabia, o, 
the left bank of river Nistru, Russia has created a “* Moldavian 
Communist Republic” for the approximately 600,09 
Rumanians whe are still in Russia. a 

The German minority in Rumania (of colonist origin) ig 
doing well and we are on the best terms with them. Their 
leaders are against the Hungarian claims of revisionism, Ay 
regard Turks, Greeks, Serbs (Dr. Schacher did not mention 
Italians, French, English, &c.) they are absolutely unimportant 
and have no claims whatsoever. 

Dr. Schacher says then that Bulgaria lost Dobrogea in the 
Balkan War ; I invite Dr. Schacher to open a book of elementary 
history before he starts writing articles in serious papers, 

Rumania (20 million inhabitants) follows a policy of peace, 
We have important minorities of Rumanians in Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and Russia, but Rumania has never made a point 
of this; perhaps we are wrong. Nowadays it is better to daim 
and make as much noise as possible. One thing is sur: 
Rumania will oppose with arms any attempt against her 
frontiers. Incorrect articles as that of Dr. Schacher promote 
the possibility of such attempts.—Yours faithfully, 


ION I. AGARBICEAND, 
14 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 2. 





THE £1,000 HOUSE 
[To the Editer of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—I learned with interest from Mr. Edward Banks’ letter, 
in your issue of November 18th, that the house to his design, 


~ which won the £1,000 All-British House Competition more than 


six years ago, has now found material form. 

As your readers will no doubt have forgotten the details of 
my criticism after so long a lapse of time, may I be allowed t 
quote a small part of them ? 

“To many of these critics (none of them unsuccessful competitors) 
it appeared that the house, as designed, could not be built at all. 
They complain that one of the graceful and symmetrical chimneys 
rises from the dining-room ceiling and has no wall to support it; 
that the other stands well inside one.of the bedrooms. There is 
some doubt whether and how certain parts of the roof can be sup- 
ported, and the stairs are found to be comically entangled with the 
garden-door, so that not only must they be dangerously steep, 
but the head-room through the doorway cannot be greater than 
5’ 8” or so. The three dormer windows are prevented from opening 
to any appreciable extent by the rain-water gutter which runs across 
them ... there is no larder...” 

If Mr. Banks can assure us that the house has now been 
built exactly as designed for the competition and these and my 
other points of criticism proved invalid, and that the cost did 
not, in fact, exceed £1,000, I shall be only too glad to make him 
the sincerest apology—and so, I feel sure, will his other critics 
in the technical papers.—Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY BOUMPHREY, 

Conigree, Bredon, near Tewkesbury, 


THE SURGEON’S FEE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Mr. J. W. T. Holland overlooks the fact that the fees 
in the case he refers to very considerably reduced the amount 
of compensation to which a patient in poor circumstances 
was entitled.—Yours truly, Percy Marks. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—As a matter of public policy is it well that it should be 
cheaper to injure a poor person than a rich one ?—You? 
faithfully, MarTHA GARNETT+ 
Hardown, Morcombelake, Bridport, Dorset. 
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NOVELS IN TWO LANGUAGES 


By ERNST BORNEMAN 


Tue difference between the contemporary novels of England 
and America is the difference between two languages. The 
preservation of a large Elizabethan vocabulary in modern 
Americanese is not accidental. American mentality has more 
in common with the Elizabethans than with the England of our 
days. Over here every social code is built on the idea of keeping 
distance between man and man, Over there the idea of distance 
jsunknown. There are no barriers between talker and listener 
in everyday speech—it is a language of familiarity, full of 
colours and fancies which are as much of an abomination to 
modern English taste as the colours and fancies of American 
dress. 

Now language is the finest meter of a people’s mentality. 
Modern English has developed, and is developing, away 
from the poetic crudeness of the Elizabethans towards the 
distant, polished, intellectual formalism of modern French, 
Most of the Elizabethan words for sensory impressions have 
disappeared and have been replaced by intellectual terms of 
neo-latin origin. But the American language has not only 
pteserved the poetic sensory qualities of Elizabethan English 
but has added a wealth of newly created words in the finest 
tradition of Shakespeare, Nashe and Martin Marprelate. 
Thus the American language, a true mirror of creative American 
life, has become the new poetic language of the English idiom. 

Of course there are a great number of American writers 
who prefer modern English to their own language. This 
Anglo-American school of writers, which enjoys great popu- 
larity on both sides of the Atlantic, is largely epigonic in style 
and subject-matter. You can take passages from one book and 
put them into another one and no reader will be able to notice 
the exchange. In England we have Priestley, Mackenzie, 
Brett Young, Walpole, and the later Bennett, Wells and 
Galsworthy. Dreiser, Lewis, and Hergesheimer are the best- 
known American writers of this school—a school of middle 
class writers writing for the middle class reader. And in 
England and America—those wealthy merchant empires 
which can still afford the luxury of some democratic liberties 
for their peoples—the middle class is the biggest consumer 
of fiction. ‘The process of concentration of capital has thrown 
great fractions of the bourgeoisie into the pettyr bourgeoisie, but 
the proletarisation of the petty bourgeoisie is not yet proceeding 
as rapidly as it is in the poorer countries, so that the middle 
class is still relatively increasing in number. Thus the branches 
of petty bourgeois mentality grow and spread out over their 
own root, the middle class, until they reach deeply into the 
tegions of both the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, simul- 
taneously blunting the peculiarities of the two socially active 
classes by an enfeeblement of both. In middle-class art the 
compromise attenuates both form and contents. Style, 
personality, and power are flattened and thinned out. The 
choice of subject matter becomes more and more limited. In 
the end no difference remains between any two works of art. 
All the more indifferent and less weighty passages from all the 
great novelists of all countries—Tolstoy and Dostoiewski— 
Balzac, Flaubert, Maupassant, Zola and France—Dickens and 
Thackeray, all hashed up and baked into humble pie: that is 
the modern Anglo-American middle-class novel. Its mediocrity 
ensures big sales. No one’s prejudices are shaken and no one’s 
Position is attacked. Attacks are delivered, but they are directed 
against things or people whom no one would have defended in 
any case. The writer never shocks his readers by a depiction of 
scenes which they may dislike. He never attempts any novelty 
of form or content which may antagonise his readers. The 
common denominator of many peoples’ opinions is the lowest 
Standard of intelligence amongst them: the higher the sales, 

the lower the artistic level. 





Tolstoy in the essay What is Art? says: “ To satisfy 
the demands of people of the upper classes artists have had 
to devise methods of producing imitations of art.” And 
Constant Lambert in Music Ho! points out that “ the 
deliberate and serious use of pastiche, not as a curiosity or 
as a piéce d’occasion but as a chosen medium for self expression, 
is the property of the post-War period alone.” 

But Tolstoy explained the methods of this use of pastiche 
in 1898: ‘The method consists in borrowing whole 
subjects, or merely separate features, from former works 
recognised by every one as being poetic, and in so re-shaping 
them with sundry additions that they should have an appearance 
of novelty.” O’Neill’s Mourning Becomzs Electra and Joyce’s 
Ulysses belong to this catezory. 

A few writers just managed to save themselves from this 
deluge of imitation and mediocrity—in England D. H. Lawrence 
by his wild fury of disgust with his age—Chesterton and 
Belloc by their neo-catholicism—Shaw by his adapted socialism 
—Kipling by the enthusiasm of Empire-building—Conrad 
by an adventurous life which saved him from the pettiness 
of the drawing-room authors—and only Joyce by that mastery 
of language which distinguishes him from the crowd. 

In America the deluge swallowed Longfellow long before it 
reached the shores of Europe. Picking Goethe, Jean Paul, 
and Freiligrath as his masters he betrayed the true sources 
of American writing: the American people and the American 
language. And a decennium later Faulkner and Dos Passos 
fell into the same trap by making Joyce their master. 

The great American writers who escaped the pitfalls of 
middle class art went back to the people and its language— 
Thoreau in Walden and in the Diaries, Twain in Huckle- 
berry Finn, and Sandburg in all those songs which carried 
the poetry of the pioneers into the big cities. 

Those are the masters of the genuinely American schoo! 
of writers—the teachers of Hemingway, Hammett, Cain, 
McCoy, Fessier, Paul and Komroff, and the many unknown 
writers of the pulp magazines. 

None of these writers are novelists in the Tolstoyan sense : 
** A novel has for its aim, even for external aim, the description 
of a whole human life. This is the fundamental difference 
between the demands of the novel and of the short story.”’ 
All modern American novels are long short stories or pastiches 
of the technique of Ulysses. But all of them are tales of the 
basic problems of mankind—Hunger and Love, and of 
the shortcut to their solution, Crime, which turns out to 
be a blind alley in the dead end. 

Some of these tales are spoilt by a,peculiar mixture of crude- 
ness and mawkishness, but this is merely the American writer’s 
heritage of his people’s history—the certain innate toughness 
of the Colonial which found support and amplification when 
modern America, ashamed of her pioneer crudities, produced a 
first reaction towards a curiously sugary sentimentality and a 
second reaction towards that synthetic and romantic post-War 
toughness which marks the Hollywood films. 

It is a long dialectic history which leads up to this latest 
stage. The Pioneer-Western-Red Indian-Gold Digger tough- 
ness formed the basic thesis which found its antithesis as soon 
as the men settled down and required their women 

The scarcity of women enhanced their value. All rare goods 
are expensive. Caviare is treated with more reverence than 
pork—not because it tastes better, but simply because i ts 
more rare. 

Women, therefore, attained a greater sentimental value in 
Pioneer America than in Old Europe. 

Sentimental attachments breed like rabbits. What ts 
commercially known as “ love” would never have attained its 
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present-day face value if people had not talked so.much about 
it. It is like abroad: no one would want to go there if he 
had not been told it existed, as Evelyn Waugh said. 
Voluptuousness is available and interesting only to people 
who have freed themselves by force from the labour natural 
to human beings, as Tolstoy said. People who work hard 
don’t talk about love. They are in love, but they don’t make any 
fuss about it. Only idle people and people without partners 
of the other sex talk about it. And once the talk has started 
jt never stops. It is an infectious disease. The uninfected 
ones do not remain so for long. They think that there must 
be something in it if it catches on like this. So they put their 
noses into it. And already they have caught it. 

America was down with the disease. To defend itself 
against the bacillus, it formed the new thesis of aggressive 
unsentimentality. And soon this absorbed the earlier thesis 
and antithesis and formed a new synthesis—new only in the 
finished product, not in its ingredients—another egg laid 
into the well-feathered American nest by that funny bird 
‘History. j 

Certain peculiarities of the new egg became soon evident : 
outside it seemed hard-boiled, but inside it proved soft: 
** Hard-boiled, but soft-hearted.”’ 

To hide the soft interior the thing produced a fine 
weatherproof shell of mnonchalance. Nothing mattered, 
nothing held any surprise, nothing caused embarrassment, 
nothing was good, nothing bad, everything was accepted 
as a matter of course. 

It looked like cynicism, like superhuman detachment, like 
perfect stoicism. But there was a core of mild-heartedness 
in these young men and women. Their hearts, however, 
were in their heels: the mild-heartedness was their Achilles 
heel, their vulnerable spot, their weak point to be carefully 
hidden, their innermost secret, their well of shame. 

Only a few writers of the American present succeeded in 
sublimating this heritage of their history, but these few are 
great writers, and no words will suffice to give an impression 
of the beauty of language and the power of feeling expressed 
in Hemingway’s early stories,in Gale Wilhelm’s No Letters for 
the Dead, and in Dashiell Hammett’s The Maltese Falcon. 
Here the critic’s job ends and the reader has to judge for 
himself. 


GLOOM FROM BRIGHTWELL 
By W. R. Inge. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue Dean has become an English figure. English figures 
are not so plentiful as they were—our age flowers as naturally 
into mediocrity as the Victorian into eccentricity—and we 
should be duly grateful for the figure or two that is still 
vouchsafed to us; Shaw, for example, and Baldwin, and the 
Dean. As is proper in figures, he provokes remarks—‘‘ we 
used to think of the Dean as a pillar of St. Paul’s; we have 
lately become accustomed to him as two columns of .the 
Evening Standard”—and attracts legends. There is the 
legend of his strategic deafness, wherewith he seeks to protect 
himself against. the observations of the impertinent and the 
inane, by simply not hearing them, and of his cutting wit ; 
how much better it had been on occasion for the impertinent 
and the inane if he had consented not to hear them—‘‘ Have 
I the honour of addressing the Dean of St. Paul’s ? ” enquired 
a tuft-hunting lady on a recent Hellenic Travellers’ Cruise. 
““You have, madam, but not for long,” replied the Dean. 
There is the legend of his gloom, not, by the way, so inspissate 
as it was—I think I detect a certain mellowing in this latest 
volume of essays—though on occasion he can come out as 
darkly as ever: 

“In the opinion of most thinkers on the Continent, and of many 


at home, we are on the brink of an abyss which may plunge us into 
a Dark Age such as followed the break-up of the ancient civilisation.”’ 


Our Present Discontents. 


Moreover, the ground given for the re-publication of most 
of these short articles, ‘‘ the result of reflection on our present 
discontents,” is not such as would be generally considered 
cheerful. Man is by nature wicked, though there is mercifully 
not much reason to think that he is getting worse—the Dean’s 
own opinion is that he remains pretty much the same through 
the ages. The number of good men, he tells us, was never 
large— 

“ We cannot remind ourselves too often that Christ never encour- 


aged us to expect to see an inconvenient crowd gathered round the 
narrow gate.’ 
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—and we must expect, therefore, the prevalence of g reason, 
able amount of viciousness arising from humanity’s incurable 
pursuit of “‘ wrong standards of value.” : 

But each age is vicious in its own special way, and it is of 
interest to determine the distinctive features and to enquis 
into the peculiar causes of our own troubles. Do they, Fe 
example, all proceed from the “ violent jolt which Civilisation 
received in the Great War,” or is civilisation “in a state of 
unstable equilibrium from which it can only recover by 
drastic readjustments”? The Dean would seem, on the 
whole, to incline to the latter view. 

Yet I cannot altogether acquit him of optimism in Tegard 
to our civilisation. He points out that, when the Roman 
Empire fell, no civilised State was left in the world, with the 
possible exception of Byzantium and China. Therefore the 
scope of the Dark Ages was practically universal, but a “ down. 
fall of the West would not,” he thinks, “‘ mean the end of 
civilisation.” The United States, South America and th 
Dominions would survive. I wonder. In another twenty 
years the speed of the aeroplane will have sufficiently increageg 
to bring America into the orbit of European affairs, nor dogs 
there seem to be any distinctive or peculiar virtue in Americans 
to enable them to cope any more successfully than we have 
done with the results of increasing man’s power without 
increasing his wisdom. 

Inevitably one disagrees with the Dean. I believe, fo 
example, that he is hopelessly misled on the question of Spain, 
to which he devotes a special section of his Introduction, 
Having read a number of books which attribute all the: atrocities 
to the Government and none to the Rebels—the massacre at 
Badajoz, he holds, was “‘ fictitious,” while the horror aroused 
by the bombing of Guernica is dismissed as ‘“‘ hysterics ”— 
he finds in the excesses of the Red mob in Madrid—it hag 
become, I should have thought even the Dean would admit, 
rather a disciplined mob, to have maintained comparatively 
normal conditions after two years of starvation and siege— 
and in the horrors which it is “‘ part of the deliberate policy 
of Communism” to perpetrate, evidence for ‘“‘ diabolical 
possession.” “We may,” he says, “‘ ascribe to ‘act of the 
Devil ’ deeds which seem to pass the limits of merely human 
depravity.”” Well, well ! 

I also believe myself to have caught the Dean in certain 
inconsistencies. He is so good at hitting out impartially all 
round that he fails to observe that some of his blows fall 
upon one another. There is, for example, the usual attack 
on democracy, ‘‘a weak form of government” which is 
incapable of choosing good rulers. Yet in an essay, ‘‘ Russia 
Seen Without Blinkers,” he delivers a really terrific onslaught 
upon the dictatorships, culminating in a denunciation of all 
autocratic forms of government, which not only make men 
slaves, but force upon them the vices of slaves, “‘ sycophancy, 
informing, lying, and mean-spiritedness.” ‘*‘ How very little 
of permanent value in art or literature,’ the Dean concludes; 
““ has been produced under a despotism.” But if democracies 
are no good and autocracies are no good, what, one wonders, 
would he have ? : 

Again, he comes out rather surprisingly as an internationalist 
and professes a wholly creditable repugnance for war : 

* Two things seem to be necessary if there is to be any recovery 
the removal of the fear of violent revolution, and the subordination 
of nationalism to loyalty towards the whole comity of civilised 
humanity. It is not much to ask, that Europe shall return to sanity; 
but it means the renunciation of civil war and of international war.” 
Nevertheless the Dean will yield to none in pride of Empire— 
how much of the globe our Empire covers, how many of 
its inhabitants it rules !—and sees in the decline of the 
birth-rate one of the greatest evils of our time But intet- 
nationalism is incompatible with Empire, and swarming 
populations are one of the causes of civil and international wat. 

But when I have said all that can be said by way of 
expressing disagreements and spotting inconsistencies, let me 
put it on record that I have read these essays with profit and 
delight. The Dean is continuously interesting, almost con- 
tinuously wise, and is as often witty as any man has a right 
to be: ‘As for the poor League of Nations, we began with 
faith, we went on with hope, and now there is nothing left 
but charity.” Steeped in the best tradition of Christian 
humanism, a tradition that does not disdain to make use of 
the wisdom of the non-Christian philosophers, the Dean 
remains in an age rapidly returning to superstition a vigorous 
champion of the claims of human reason: While the sillinéss 
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THE SURVEY OF PERSIAN ART 
Edited by Arthur Upham Pope 


Volumes I, ITV and V of this great work, which has been so long in preparation, are now 
published. Vols. II, IMI and VI will follow in March. The price of the ordinary edition of 
seven volumes is 35 guineas net, and of the edition de luxe (in which the plates are supplied 
loose in portfolios, and three extra colour collotypes are included), 65 guineas nct. 


THE OXFORD 
BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE 


Chosen by W. H. Auden. 8/6 net 





TO PERSIA FOR FLOWERS 
By Alice Fullerton. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


RANDALL DAVIDSON : 


Archbishop of Canterbury 
By G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester. 
Second edition, re-issued in one volume, 


21/- net 





Four Suggestions 





THE OXFORD 
COMPANION 
TO MUSIC 


‘By Percy A. Scholes. 1148 pages; 
over 1200 pictures. 21/- net 





MEDITERRANEAN CROSS- 


CURRENTS 
By Margret Boveri. Translated by Louisa 
Sieveking. 21/- net 


THE TRIPLE THINKERS 
Essays in Criticism. By Edmund Wilson. 
10/6 net 





World’s 
Classics 


2/- net each volume 


The Oxford 
Bookshelf 


For 
Children 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 
By Anthony Trollope. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The Authorized Version printed as an ordinary book. 


2 voiumes. (Two volumes in one. 4/- net) 


EVELINA 


By Frances Burney. 
tions from | 8th-century sources. 


THE POEMS OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


Edited by Sir F. D. Mackinnon, with illustra- 
5/- net 


5/- net. 

A LONG RETROSPECT 

The Autobiography of * F. Anstey.” 5/- net 
TIM AND LUCY GO TO SEA 

A new “ Ardizzone”’ book. 6/- net 
RAILWAYS TO-DAY (Pageant of Progress) 

By J. W. Williamson. _ Illustrated. 3/6 net 
THE TREASURE OF THE ISLE OF MIST 

By W. W. Tarn. Illustrated with photographs of Skye. 5/- net 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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of mankind as a whole is continuously castigated, it is for 
the intellectual sloppiness of those who would assure us that 
the truth of human nature is revealed to the psychologist, 
and that the recipe for salvation, no longer to be obtained in 
the confessional, can be purchased in the consulting-room, 
that he reserves his sharpest weapons. There is no short 
cut to truth; we can only find it by hard thinking. There is 
no short cut to salvation; we can only achieve it by right 
living. Such is his gospel: ‘‘ We must not play tricks with our 
souls.”” C. E. M. Joan. 


THE PEACE TREATIES AND AFTER 


The Truth About the Peace Treaties. Vol. II. By David 
Lloyd George. (Gollancz. 18s.) 
Mr. LLoypD GEoRGE, having dealt in his first volume on the Peace 
Treaties with the settlement with Germany, might be thought 
to have left himself only subsidiary matter to fill his second. 
That is far from the fact. Concerned as it is with the Italian 
demand for Fiume, the rival claims of .the Czechoslovaks 
on one hand and the Austrian-Germans and Hungarians on 
the other, and the whole Palestine question, the second volume 
is of considerably greater contemporary interest than the first. 
The Fiume controversy, with which the Peace Conference 
rang through half April of 1919, seems an old story now, 
but Mr. Lloyd George has proved that it is abundantly worth 
retelling. He makes no bones about Italy’s motives in entering 
the war. The Allied Powers were able, at some sacrifice of 
ethnological and other principles dear to themselves and 
President Wilson, to outbid Austria, and Italy accordingly 
‘came into the war on their side for what she could get. That 
being so, and the Conference minutes having mentioned (in 1917) 
that “the Prime Minister pointed out that Italy’s effort was 
practically confined to a defence of her frontier against greatly 
inferior enemy forces,” it is a little surprising to find the ex- 
Prime Minister turned author recording with some rotundity 
that “ war was declared, and before it was over Italy had sent 
millions of her best young men into the battlefield, where they 
acquitted themselves with a valour and skill which added 
distinction to the annals of a people whose courage and capacity 
once upon a time acquired and directed a World Empire.” 
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’ 


| a you listed all your personal 
assets and converted them 
into cash what would be the 
total ? Now assuming from a 
safe investment interest on this amount could be 
obtained at the rate of 34°, per annum tax free, what 
income would this produce ? 


This is the test which you should apply to your own 
resources, so that you will know exactly what the 
financial position of your wife and family would be in 
the event of your death — a contingency which it is 
unwise to ignore. Most men are disappointed and 
not a little perturbed after this self examination. 


THE ‘**SAFEGUARD’® POLICY 


is specially designed to augment personal assets by providing an 
income (tax free and payable monthly) for your dependants in 
the event of death. If you survive the period of your family 
responsibilities the policy provides capital for your own retirement. 


You are invited to make an enquiry for full details and for an 
illustration suited to your own circumstances. Rest assured you 
will incur no obligation by doing so. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 
| ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Head Office: 10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
General Manager: VFRNON E. BOYS. 
Established in 1836 Assets exceed £42,000,000 
Branches and /gencies throughout the World. 











—————— See 
But no doubt the two sentiments can be reconciled on the 
“lions led by asses ” theory. 

Anyhow, the whole story of Italy’s claims to territory under 
the London Treaty in defiance of ethnology and to Fiume on 
grounds (quite unsound) of ethnology ; of President Wilson’s 
adamantine opposition and his unfortunate appeal to the 
Italian people over the heads of their leaders; of the with. 
drawal of Orlando and Sonnino from the Peace Conference 
followed by their hasty return—the whole story is entertainingly 
retold with the assistance of copious quotations from the 
Peace Conference minutes, including (happily) the passage jn 
which Sonnino exclaimed bitterly that “ because America 
had given in in the case of France and Great Britain, because 
she had been immoral here, she tried to re-establish her 
virginity at the expense of Italy.” All Mr. Lloyd George 
seems to have omitted are Signor Orlando’s tears, indisputably 
historic though they were. 

Most of the Italian controversy belongs to the past now, 
The same, unhappily, is not to be said of the Palestine cop. 
troversy. In the Peace Conference days there was real hops 
of the United States accepting the mandate, and such con. 
sultation of the inhabitants as there was indicated a clear 
preference for America, and failing that for Great Britain, 
Mr. Lloyd George quotes some pertinent passages from the 
report of what he describes as ‘an American Commission,” 
presumably the King-Crane Commission, which visited Syria 
and Palestine while the Conference was sitting, and which 
after full investigation “felt bound to recommend that only 
a greatly reduced Zionist programme be attempted by the 
Peace Conference, and even that only very gradually initiated,” 
The wisdom of such counsel is patent in view of the observations 
Dr. Weizmann had just made to the Supreme Council, to 
the effect that the Zionist Organisation wanted ‘ merely” 
to establish in Palestine under a Mandatory Power an adminis. 
tration ‘‘which would render it possible to send into Fale3tine 
70,000 to 80,000 Jews annually”; and to “ make Palestine 
as Jewish as America is American or England English ; _ s9 that 
later on, when the Jews formed the large majority, they would 
be ripe to establish such a government as would answer to 
the state of the development of the country and to their ideals,” 
Zionist views on the absorptive capacity of the country were 
fortified by the interesting remark that the populat‘cn in the 
days of Christ amounted to four millions. 

But the most important part of Mr. Lloyd George’s book 
is the closing chapter, in which he ends his second volume 
as he began his first, by claiming with considerable justice 
that the Peace Treaties as a whole did in the main accord 
with the war-aims of the Allied Powers as_ proclaimed 
repeatedly during the War. (It is pertinent, in that con- 
nexion, to recall that the German Treaty alone was negotiated 
on the basis of the Fourteen Points.) Being convinced that 
the era of great men closed with Clemenceau, President 
Wilson, himself and one or two others, he ascribes the break- 
down of the Treaties, in spite of their authorship, to “ the 
miscellaneous and unimpressive array of second-rate statesmen 
who have handled them for the past fifteen years.” There is 
no doubt something in that. There is more in the claim 
that no Peace ever signed emancipated as many subject races; 
and it is equally true that the foundations for real disarmament 
were laid at Paris and that the responsibility for the disastrous 
failure to achieve that indispensable reform lies at the door of 
the successors of the men who made the peace. 

At one point Mr. Lloyd George is both inaccurate and un- 
fair. Among the beneficial provisions of the Treaties he includes 

“the conferring upon the League of Nations of full powers 

to revise any part of the Treaties where experience revealed 

that it was unjust or unworkable.” 

No such power, full or restricted, was conferred oa the Lzague 
of Nations, and Mr. Lloyd George must have read the Coven int 
with strange spectacles if he thinks it was. All the well-known 

Article XIX provides is that the Assembly may from time to 
time ‘“‘ advise the reconsideration ” of treaties by the parties 

concerned. It can by the nature of things have no power 

to impose revision till the States of the world are ready to 
form a federation. And that prospect seems considerably 

more distant today than in 1919. 

Altogether, this volume makes a peculiarly timely appeat- 
ance, for there is hardly a controversy agitating Europe east 
of the Rhine today on which it does not shed indispensable 
light. WILSON HarkIs. 
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UNCLES, AUNTS and J) 
PARENTS PLEASE, NOTE 


scape to Persia 


KATHARINE HULL & 
PAMELA WHITLOCK 


(authors of The Far-Distant Oxus) of which 
the Evening News wrote: ‘It is a collabo- 
ration of genius. It is a miraculous book, 
written with a good sense and _practi- 
cability which would put most grown-up 
authors to shame.” And of the new book, 
Howard Spring, in the Evening Standard: 
‘One of the books not to be missed this 
Christmas.’ Illustrated 7s. Od. net 


The Indian Twins 
LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


This story of two Indian children is the 
eleventh in the Twins Series. It is the tale 
of Beaver Boy and Pigeon, the son and 
daughter of Chief Two Bears, who live in 
an Indian village in the great North-West. 

Illustrated 3s. 6d. net 


Moonshine and Clover 
and 


A Doorway in Fairyland 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


Fairy stories and children’s tales. These 
collections are re-issued in two uniform 
solumes. Hlustrated with wood engravings 
made by Miss Clemence Housman from 
drawings by Laurence Housman. each 5s. net 


Arthur Ransome 


There is no new Ransome this Christmas: 
but now all the books are illustrated by the 
author. A new edition of SWALLOWDALE 
has just been issued. 
The rest of the books ares 

SWALLOWS & AMAZONS 

PETER DUCK 

WINTER HOLIDAY 

COOT CLUB . 

PIGEON POST 

WE DIDN'T MEAN TO GO TO SEA 

Hlustrated by the author each 7s. 6d. net 


Write to the Publishers for a Complete List of 
Books for Boys and Girls 


JONATHAN CAPE 
TIERTY BEDFORD SQUARE 
LONDON 


SS 


The Letters of T.E. Lawrence 
edited by DAVID GARNETT 
‘| am quite sure that] never knew Lawrence (though 
I knew him in the flesh) until I read this book. 


‘The editing, by Mr. David Garnett, comes as near 


perfection as | should imagine possible.’ 
PROFESSOR ERNEST BARKER in the Observer 


896 pages 25s. 


The Notebooks of 


Leonardo da Vinci 
edited by EDWARD MacCURDY 


‘A magnificent edition. The Notebooks show the 
nature of Leonardo’s greatness and the astonishing 
leaps forward of his mind.’ The New Statesman 

In two volumes, with 64 illustrations in photo- 
gravure, £3.3.0 the set 


Chateaubriand 
ANDRE MAUROIS 


author of Byron and Disraeli 

Chateaubriand is one of the finest subjects for 
biography. l’rom his childhood on the quays of 
St. Malo to the last strange years when he wrote 
from a spirit entombed in dying flesh, he was a 
romantic figure. 42s. 6d. 


. 

4 1 { 

English Folk 
WALLACE NOTESTEIN 
‘Professor Notestein has compiled a book of 
characters, avoiding the Great on the one hand 
and Eccentrics on the other. One of his finds is 
the diary of Roger Lowe, a Lancashire shop- 
keeper's apprentice in the reign of Charles Il. An 
interesting book.’ DAVID GARNETT in the New Statesman 


The T hirty Years War | 


CV. WEDGWOOD 


‘A work of pure historical research, it has a topical 
interest. Of its topicality there is no doubt. But 
I should never have believed it could be made so 
interesting, so casy and rewarding to read. It isa 
remarkable achievement.” The Spectator 18s. 
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Insanity Fair 
DOUGLAS REED 


published April 1 and now selling over 2,000 a 
week. Banned in Germany. ‘lhis is the most 
enlightening book on post-war Europe. 40s. 6d. 





JONATHAN CAPE 


THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE 
H) LONDON 
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NEW LIGHT ON CANNING 
The Rise of George Canning. By Dorothy Marshall. (Longmans. 
1§s.) 
Tuis book, based on a great mass of unpublished papers, 
Canning’s letters to his aunt, his cousin and his wife, and 
a full journal kept by Canning between 1793 and 1795, makes 
a considerable addition to our knowledge of Canning’s life 
and career. It has some very interesting pictures of high 
politics and of the manners and habits of parliamentary life. 

George the Fourth always believed that Canning had been 
the lover of the Princess, and Miss Marshall thinks that this 
was the entanglement in the summer of 1795 to which 
Canning alluded in letters to Granville. Canning’s marriage was 
very happy. His wife, a relation of Dundas, had a fortune 
of £100,000 and she threw herself into his interests, bearing 
with his difficult moods and humours with great patience. 
Yet the early stages of this romance were not too promising, 
for the lady was well aware of the disparity between their 
circumstances. Indeed she spoke of that disparity in the 
tone in which Emma talked of the disparity between Mr. 
Knightley and Harriet, and she thought that politics were 
not likely to provide Canning with the competency she thought 
desirable. Canning on his side put his demands pretty high, 
expecting a wife who would share his interests, agree with 
his opinions, and admire his performances. This he described 
as “‘ thinking about politics in a feminine manner.” However, 
it turned out most happily. 

So far as new light is concerned, the book is chiefly valuable 
for the full account of Canning’s relations with Pitt after 
Pitt’s resignation. The letters of Lord Granville Leveson 
Gower revealed the great importance of the part Canning 
played in the effort to bring Pitt and Fox together. Canning 
was usually as maladroit and unhappy in his personal relation- 
ships as Fox or Chatham, but the advice he gave Pitt at this 
time was excellent and he was a good deal wiser than his 
leader in his view of the needs of the time. The new letters 
are very interesting, for they describe the ups and downs of 
Canning’s hopes as Pitt’s moods changed. The student who 
wants to go behind the scenes into the world of negotiation 
and intrigue will get a good idea of this atmosphere and its 

















RUSSIA SPEAKS FOR ITSELF IN 


THE SOVIET 
COMES OF AGE 


By Twenty-eight Leading Citizens 
of the U.S.S.R. 


A comprehensive survey of twenty-one years’ 
achievement in the social, economic and 
cultural life of the Soviet Union. Illustrated 
with twenty pages of phctographs and several 
maps and diagrams. 15/- net. 


THE 
DRAGON BOOK | 


By E. D. Edwards 


An anthology of the finest treasures of Chinese 
| literature, many translated here for the first 

time, which reveals more fully than any text- 
book could the life and thought, the very soul 
of China. Illustrated with 111. decorative 
drawings from ancient Chinese books. A 
companion volume to Week-End Caravan, An 











volume.”"—Scotsman. 


Anthology of Islam. Both 7/6 net. 

“The persen wise enough to buy it, or lucky enough to get it, 
will have a ig reserve of pleasure... .” 

nes Glasgow Herald, 

. a pure delight to the reader who primarily secks enter- 

tainment with an unaccustomed spice in it. It is a fascinating 
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difficulties if he will read Canning’s letters in this voium, 
and then turn to Lady Bessborough’s correspondence jn the 
Granville volumes. 

There are a great many interesting sidelights on the Manners 
and the tactics of politics. Pitt warns Canning as a young man 
against exciting the hostility of the Church of England by 
supporting Sheridan’s motion for the repeal of the Test Acts 
“TI should, in his opinion,” writes Canning, describing the 
talk with Pitt, ““do well to reflect how very large a part of 
England the Church of England party were, how great a valijg” 
they attached to this particular question (which he would 
confess he thought comparatively speaking of very little impor. 
tance), and how rash it would be in a young man, just Entering 
into political life, and likely to become and continue a public 
character—to do anything unnecessarily that might prejudice 
so large a part of the people against him.” That conversation 
explains a good deal of Pitt both in his strength and his weak. 
ness. There is a very interesting glimpse of the strenuous life 
of debate in these days when a man rose or fell by his prowess 
in that art. Canning used to go down to the House fasting but 
a bad breakdown came as a warning and he changed his habits : 
**] find it is a practice with which everybody fancies himself 
stout enough to begin,” he wrote, “‘ but soon experiences the 
inconvenience of it. Pitt always eats at least a fowl, and 
drinks, I know not how much Madeira before he goes down— 
Jenkinson does, too. I held them very cheap at first, but 
Turton has converted me and now J either feed myself before 
I go out at about three o’clock—or call at Jenkinson’s and get 
fed on my way—taking care, however, not to drink enough to 
puzzle oneself—nor to eat so much—but that one may be pre- 
pared for a dinner or supper after the debate whenever it may 
happen to be over.” One of Canning’s earliest speeches was 
made under great difficulties. Fox and Pitt had made long 
speeches and Canning was inclined to answer Sheridan who 
followed Pitt. Dundas, whom he consulted, was favourable 
but the House was impatient and ‘‘ I was no sooner up than 
I began casting about me how to get down again decently.” 
He made a note on the incident: ‘“‘ Mem not to speak again after 
Fox has spoke four hours and Pitt two. Mem also not to look 
upon Dundas as an infallible adviser.” 

The most curious and amusing incident described in the 
book is the love affair of Jenkinson, afterwards, as Lord Liverpool, 
Prime Minister for fifteen years. Jenkinson fell in love with 
Lady Louisa Hervey, but though her father, Lord Bristol, made 
no difficulties, his father lost his temper and was obstinate and 
high-handed about it. -In the end the father was brought. to 
reason by the threat of a Jenkinson secession from Parliament, 
He was very ambitious for his son and it was believed that he 
would give way: rather than see his son throw up his career. 
The King also intervened. Canning, who gave his friend his 
warm support in the struggle, afterwards fell out with him and 
their quarrel played an important part in the estrangement of 
Pitt and Canning in 1804. J. L. HAMMOND. 


THE MATURE PEPYS 


Samuel Pepys, The Saviour of the Navy. By Arthur Bryant. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE are historical biographies and biographical histories; 
but it is extremely difficult so to order matters that at 
some time or another the history does not submerge the figure 
or the figure exist apart from the history. Mr. Bryant 
has triumphantly succeeded in solving this very difficult 
technical problem of so weaving the man into the events of 
his time that the solid person who emerges is seen all the 
while to be as it were embedded in his age, a part of the events 
which he at moments rode and at other moments submitted 
to. The period here treated is a happy one, from 1683 to 
1689, after Pepys had escaped the terrors and dangers of the 
Popish and Whig Plots to become, as effective ruler of the 
Navy, one of the most important men in the kingdom. 

We see him first at Tangier, from which Kirke and his 
Lambs were to be removed before the town was destroyed; 
a new Pepys, a more solid Pepys, who had outlived the urgencies 
of a youth none too ordered (except in the matter of keeping 
accounts), and been chastened by the events of the Whig 
terror which had so very nearly brought him to an untimely 
end. He was profoundly. and justly disturbed by the state 
of the Navy, by the physical corruption of the great ships 
which lay rotting in the mud, and the moral corruption of 
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GENERAL 
Days in Old Spain 


Gertrude Bone 
Illustrated by Muirhead Bone 


‘4 memorable picture of pre-war Spain. With 
16 plates in collotype and over fifty other 
illustrations specially designed, ‘*An admirable 
book.”—Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. 


Brest-Litovsk 


J. W. Wheeler-Bennett 


The Forgotten Peace, March 1918. “All who 
wish to understand the spirit of Germany and 
the complex problems of the relations~ of 
Germany and Russia must give great attention 
to the history of that Peace.”’—Manchester 
Guardian, Illustrated. 21s. 


Trio 
Osbert, Edith and Sacheverell Sitweli 


Brilliant essays by a brilliant trio. “ Delightful 

discursiveness, pleasant persiflage, and bold 
and often very original assertions.” 

—Scotsman. 

Hlustrated. 7s. 6d, 


Through French Windows 


David Horner 
“The delights and humours of French life 


are beautifully rendered.”—New Statesman. 
&s. 6d. 


The Letters of Mozart 
and his family 
Emily Anderson 


“dn engrossing human document.”—Time 
and Tide. 3 Vols. MHlustrated. 18s. net ecck. 


Thy Servant a Dog 
and other Dog Steries 
Rudyard Kipling 


The vein in which the author is shown here is 
one of his happiest. The volume coniains a 
new story—Teem: a Treasure-Hunter—pub- 
lished in a magazine shortly before the author’s 
death. Illustrated. 6s. and 7s. 64. 


Poverty and Population 
Richard M. Titmuss 


A factual study of contemporary social waste. 


With a Preface by Lord Herder. 10s. 6d. 
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FICTION 


The Joyful Delaneys 
Hugh Walpole 


“Hugh Walpole at his a _ 
s. Od, 


Growth of a Man 
Mazo de la Roche 


“Quite up to the Whiteoak standard.”— 
Spectator. 8s. 6d. 


The Younger Verus 
Naomi Royde Smith 


“4 sentimenial comedy of great charm.”— 
Spectator. 7s. 6d, 


Ace High 
G. March-Phillipps 


“ 4 first-rate story.’—News Chronicle. 
y 
7s. 6d. 


An End of the Hours 


Edward Thompson 

“4 magnificent and moving novel.”—Evening 

News. 7s. Od. 
Roots in the Sky 

Sidney Meller 

The story of a Jewish family who flee to 

America from persecution. 8s. 6d. 
The Dark Room 

R. K. Narayan 

“Charming, sensitive, an: exceptionally well 

written.”—Time and Tide. 6s. 
Nina Lessing 

Edward Crankshaw 


“4 notable first novel.”"—Times Lit. Supp. 
7s. Od, 


Hedgehog’s Holiday 
Geoffrey Ford 


A continuously exciting story for children, Hlus- 
trated with charming wood engravings. Os. 
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the officers who were frankly out to make financial hay while 
a sun ignorant of discipline shone upon the seas. His journey 
to Tangier showed him the worst side of everything ; and on 
his return, after a well earned holiday in Spain, he was able 
to put before the king, and the restored Duke of York, the 
crying needs of his well-beloved_ service. The fates were 
propitious ; the royal brothers. backed him in every way (save 
for an evasion or two in the matter of discipline); money 
was available, and,what was more, fairly promptly paid. The 
ships were restored and new ones built, even of the best foreign 
material obtained against the vested interests of local forest- 
owners: the dockyards hummed once more as- the healing 
work went on under proper supervision; ‘“‘ tarpaulins ” 
replaced “‘ gentlemen ” on the quarter decks, and naval educa- 
tion was set on a proper foot. The whole transformation 
was the result of a staggering administrative capacity, of 
continual devotion to work, and, above all, perhaps, of a 
knowledge of how to manage men, from kings to carpenters. 
Mr. Bryant never fails to keep us interested, and he often 
makes us amused ; his biography is of the most entertaining 
and vivid, his naval history of first-class value. 

The most exciting chapters of this volume are naturally 
those that cover the Revolution, which Mr. Bryant, with a 
certain grimness proper to his convictions, still refers to as 
glorious. It is a salutary change to read of the Revolution 
as seen through the eyes of a regretful Tory, to have what we 
are usually taught to call noble devotion to principle stigmatised 
as gross treachery. But these things are very difficult, for, 
after all, once we get away from the narrowing principles of 
“the team spirit’ and ‘‘ support of the leader * we have to 
remember that the team exists for a purpose, that the leader 
cither represents certain things in which we believe, or else is 
nothing: we cannot support what is no longer there. To 
say, like Sir John Reresby: ‘I told him I was for Parliament 
and Protestant religion as well as they, but I was also for the 
King” becomes absolutely meaningless. It is an emotional 


as well as an intellectual muddle, which can only find vent 
in Clarendon’s cry ‘‘ Good God ! where is loyalty and Christian 
charity ? ” 


There was certainly no loyalty in the king at 
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that time, and there had never been any Christian charity 
Faced by such a dilemma, men must either choose persona] 
loyalty—in itself a very touching thing—and abandon their 
beliefs ; or else they must decide that their party is Wrong 
and that their leader no longer embodies their faith, The 
episode is very interesting at the present moment, for there 
must be many men today faced by precisely the same dilemma, 
But what was Pepys to do ? He was certainly loyal to James, 
for not only had James and his brother made Pepys a very 
great man-indeed, ruler of the Navy, and directly responsible 
to them only, but they had helped him make the Navy, Nor, 
possibly, was Pepys fanatically attached to the Protestant 
religion. But then the Navy existed for a purpose, which 
at the moment seemed to be the restraining of France. Wha 
if the king’s policy seemed contrary to the purposes of the 
Navy? What if it should be asked to destroy the Dutch 
fleet ?. That would have been very well in the last phase of 
international politics, but not now. 

So Pepys went on doing his job as a good civil servant. 
He mobilised the fleet against the Dutch—a_ procedure 
Dartmouth rendered valueless—and carried out all orders 
of his sovereign. When the monarch departed, he reported 
sadly to the new authority, carried out its orders, and resigned 
at the first opportunity. But his work was done. The Navy 
was finally created, the lines of its discipline laid down, and 
he could take his ease with a good conscience in the decline of 
his always zestful life. 

Mr. Bryant, while sorrowfully admitting that the Revolution 
may have been necessary, goes on to say that had it not taken 
place the exploitation of the poor in the next century might 
have been mitigated. But that battle had already been lost, 
when Strafford’s head fell, for Marston Moor was but an 
inevitable sequel to this crushing defeat of the monarchy by the 
money power. The foundation of the Bank of England by William 
Paterson only clinched the matter; and then usury became, 
not only sinless as it had been for some centuries, not only a 
thing a gentleman could indulge in, as had been recognised 
for some generations, but a positively patriotic action. Motives 
are always mixed ; the glorious victories of history often turn 
out to be sad tragedies for the conquerors themselves; and 
Mr. Bryant’s extremely able book reminds us that progress, 
if it exists at all, is so slow as to be scarcely perceptible, and that 
in every age men are faced by the same kind of moral choice. 

BoNnaMy Dopree. 


BALI DANCING 
Dance and Drama in Bali. By Beryl de Zoete and Walter Spies. 
(Faber. 30s.) 

IT seems certain that, with the possible exception of Tibet, no 
place in Asia or Africa looms so large in the imagination of 
contemporary Europeans and Americans as the small island of 
Bali; it is referred to in numberless films, books and steamship 
folders ; it is a concept in most people’s lives. Apart from the 
immediate surface beauty of the landscape and the inhabitants— 
and this beauty is not in fact really much superior to many 
neighbouring islands—the attraction of Bali would appear to 
be due to the fact that the Balinese seem to have found a solution 
to our most urgent problem—the problem of leisure. A fertile 
soil and clement weather has provided them with the leisure 
which machinofacture could give us, and they have filled their 
leisure with the production and enjoyment of art in its various 
forms. Of their arts the most spectacular and the most easily 
accessible to the Occidental is the dance-drama;_ and, since 
the principles which govern their dancing are also applicable 
in their broader lines to their other art-products, a detailed 
and scholarly description of their dancing, such as is given in 
Miss de Zoete and Herr Spies’s book is valuable not only for 
its own sake, but for the indications it can give of the conditions 
under which art-production and art-appreciation can be native 
to a community and not, as with us, exotic. 

In Bali dancing (and to a great extent the other arts) is 
immediately and intimately connected with religious cere- 
monial; most dances start with, and some culminate with, 
religious offerings. With very minor exceptions Balinese 
dancing is dramatic, deriving from universally known and 
accepted mythologies and epics; but this drama is mostly 
allusive and symbolical, not naturalistic. Many of the dances 
contain for the Balinese elements of great emotional value, 
for they are also rites of magic and exorcism; some indeed 
exorcize doubly, through their magical ritual, and through the 
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EDGAR WALLACE 


The Biography of a Phenomenon 


by MARGARET LANE, Femina Vie Heureuse Prize Winner. 
“She has done her job marvellously : it is one of the best 
biographies of our times, and will remain so ”’—-Sir Hugh 


Walpole. Ist printing 25,000 copies. 10s 6d 


LIN YUTANG 


The Importance of Living 


Dr. Lin’s statement, for the harassed Western World, of the 
calm philosophy of the East is one of the year’s best sellers. 
“Sheer delight "—Time and Tide. Beautifully produced : 
end papers in colour by Chiang Yee. 3rd printing, 15s 


MADAME CURIE 


by EVE CURIE 
The great biography of the year has been issued in a more 


modestly priced edition specially for Christmas. With all 
the original piates, and unabridged, it now costs only 8s 6d 


q Lasting novels 
Dr. Bradley Remembers 
by FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


Dead Ned 
by JOHN MASEFIELD 


The Squire 
by ENID BAGNOLD 


The Yearling 
by MARJORIE RAWLINGS 


The Doomsday Men 
by J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Brighton Rock 
by GRAHAM GREENE 


Royal Escape . 
by GEORGETTE HEYER 


Nobody’s in Town 
by EDNA FERBER 


THE BIBLE 


Designed to be read as literature 


For many readers this finely-printed edition will remain 
the greatest Christmas present of all. It is available in 
three styles of binding: fine red canvas 10s 6d, leather — 
red or blue—2ls, niger 423 


THE CHRISTMAS BOX 


by FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


Mr. Brett Young has written another of his special 
Christmas books, to succeed his highly appreciated Portrait 
of a Village. The new one contains 36 illustrations by 
Kay Ambrose, and costs 7s 6d 


ART BOOKS 


at a Popular Price 


The notable Heinemann series of art books, containing an 
average of 120 plates with many in colour, and priced at 
10s 6d each, now includes HOLBEIN, RENOIR, MANET, DECAS. 
CURISTOPHER WOOD costs 8s 6d 


q Lasting thrillers 


The Fashion in Shrouds 
by MARGERY ALLINGHAM 


Death in Five Boxes 
by CARTER DICKSON 


The Dead Harm No One 
by E. BAKER QUINN 
One Murder Too Many 
by HUGH AUSTIN 
The Man from Tibet 
by CLYDE B. CLASON 
The Moor Fires Mystery 
by VIOLET CAMPBELL 


Fast Company 
by MARCO PAGE 


Burial Service 
by PAUL McGUIRE 


LAUGH OFF THE CRISIS WITH OUTSIDE BRITAIN! 
Dower & Riddell’s “Guide to this Grave New World.” 
The funny book of the season. “Buy two copies right away .” says the Daily Telegraph. * You 


will decide to keep one for yourself.” With hundreds of cartoons. Third printing, 93 
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laughter they evoke by mocking their deepest fears. Many 
Balinese dances are traditional, some with a written history of 
nearly a thousand years; but they are kept from petrification 
by the licence allowed to the comic réles, by the continuous 
incorporation of novel elements, and by the constant invention 
of new dance-forms (two of the most. popular contemporary 
dances, the Djanger and the. Kebyar, only took their present 
form in the last few years). Balinese dancing is excessively 
local, no two villages doing the same dance in exactly the same 
way (the insistence on this‘point is one of the most valuable 
aspects of the present book), and this adds to the extraordinary 
richness of their total repertoire ; one village will have two or 
three dances or dramatic episodes as their local speciality and 
will leave other forms unattempted. 

The erotic element which is so important in most Polynesian 
dancing holds practically no-place in Bali; some of the dance- 
forms have some lyrical passages, but even these are so stylised 
as to be almost completely unsensual. So unimportant is 
the sexual element that transvestism is common in many 
dance-forms and produces no feeling of emberrassmert in 
either actor or audience. Balinese dancers are professionals, 
except for mediums and trance-dancers, expertly trained ; 
they are not, however, usually paid and most of them have an 
émployment by which they earn their living; but for the 
greater part of the population dancing is an entertainment 
or ritual to be watched and criticised, not a common exercise 
to be indulged in; one of the chief paradoxes of Bali is that, 
despite their unparalleled development of dance-forms, there 
is not a single folk-dance, no opportunity for the bulk of the 
population to achieve those satisfactions which dancing gives 
to so many other communities, including our own. 

Nearly all the books on Bali which have so far appeared have 
been to a greater or lesser degree superficial and impressionist, 
and therefore this full, detailed and painstaking description 
of Balinese dances and the legends from which they derive 
is the more welcome. Herr Spies, who is responsible for the 
collection of much of the material and texts and for the hundred 
and twelve photographs which make this book a most desirable 
possession, knows probably, thanks to his long residence in 
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the island, and his intimate knowledge of the Balinese and 
their language, more than any other living person about Balj - 
Miss de Zoete, who actually wrote the book, has the authority 
of a life-time spent studying dancing inside and outside Europe 
to back her comments. and descriptions. Their book js not 
primarily an ethnological work, though material of immenge 
value to ethnologists can be found in it, for Miss de Zoete 
watches the dances through her own sophisticated and Qggj. 
dental eyes; we can only try to deduce the importance of 
the different dances for the Balinese. What the book does 
provide in great detail are definitions and descriptions of the! 
various dance-forms, with their costumes, their legends ang 
their significance. As such, it is the first really thorough 
description of non-Occidental dancing ever produced and 
therefore of enormous value in the history of the dance ; 
and for those who have witnessed or will witness the dances 
of this Island-which-likes-to-be-visited it. will inevitably 
enormously enhance some of the strongest aesthetic experiences 
which the contemporary world is able to provide. 
GEOFFREY Gorer, 


A SCHOLAR’S ANTHOLOGY 


A Treasury of Unfamiliar Lyrics. Edited by Norman Ault, 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

IN literature, as elsewhere, one man’s familiar is another's 
unfamiliar ; it is perilous ground for a selector to tread. He 
must be a scholar, to know where to look, a critic, to know what 
to throw out, and not to be hypnotised by mere novelty. To 
face fairly the inquiry, why is this familiar, why the other not, 
you need the equipment not only to reply, “‘ Because the other 
has not been printed, or seldom reprinted,” but to decide why, 
whether it depended on chance, or on some quality. Mr. Ault 
is, as those who know his earlier collections of verse are aware, 
admirably equipped fcj: both jobs. He can examine, as he has 
for this collection, some thousands of poets, of obscure miscel- 
lanies, song-books, and manuscripts, and ‘“‘ from a tentative 
choice of some 1,700 \)poems ” ‘make a final selection of 833, 
some of which have never before been printed, others not since 
first publication, others irom time to time, a few often (but none 
in the Golden Treasury or Oxford Book of English Verse). The 
better-worn coins he rang on two counters, that of taste, and that 
(much less exacting) of familiarity to the young. The young, 
of course, have not yet had time to read much poetry, and the 
old may complain at their illiteracy in not knowing 
Fielding’s ‘‘ Dusky Night,” or Bishop Corbet’s fairy poem, 
or Ben Jonson’s gypsy song, or Donne. But of the inclusion 
of these poems no one will complain; their familiar charms 
both enhance and are enhanced by their setting; like sea- 
horses in an aquarium of less-known marine creatures, 
or like known tunes in a symphony, they swim in with that 
successful, easy grace which is partly due to a prepared setting 
for them in our minds: they are ordinated already with our 
aesthetic perceptions, and do not arrive with the disconcerting 
impact of strangers who have still to be realised and 
accommodated. 

There are several of these lovely familiars here; many 
more (to me, and, I am sure, to the young) of the not very 
familiar, and a good number of the wholly new, their novelty 
being due in some cases to the reader’s illiteracy in the seldom 
printed word, in others to his inadequate perusal of manuscript 
collections. Over thirty of these poems are printed here for the 
first time ; it is these, and the many others from early song- 
books and miscellanies, that are the peculiar distinction and 
interest of all Mr. Ault’s collections, and not least of this. If 
you can catch Mr. Ault out anywhere, ‘‘ thou mayst be proud,” 
as Herrick observes in one of his two new poems here. (I have 
done so in one short anonymous poem, and shall not say which.) 
There are some nineteen or twenty newly printed anonymous 
poems, some of great beauty ; about a dozen more by known 
poets. Besides the two agreeable and characteristic Herricks, 
there are two by Thomas Beaumont, both lovely (the lines 


beginning ‘‘ Pace softly on ” should be cherished by all crypto . 


lovers) ; one probable Habington ; a Tom Moore and a Tom 
Macaulay (neither good, but you would not expect it), and so 
on. Many of the new anonymities are beautiful by any standard: 
as the seventeenth-century lyric ending 


But down the precipice of years we run, 

When we are scarce ascended ; 

Our joys, though deep allied, though new begun, 
Fade and decline, and suddenly are ended, 
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MONARCHY : A Study of Louis XIV 
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—Edward Shanks in the ‘ Sunday Times.’ 
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400 pages. 12/6 net 
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WHERE FANCY BECKONS 


“Mr. Vachell’s resources are inexhaustible, his 
enthusiasm untiring, his bland urbanity irresistible 
. .. So charming a book ... one can only 
acknowledge the pleasure of a ramble in his 
company.”—‘Daily Telegraph.’ 2nd ed. ptg. 8/6 net 
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and the grave and arrogant “ Peace, muttering thoughts.” 
Some of the best have appeared previously only in Mr. Ault’s 
own collections. 

As in many collections of verse, the best part is the seventeenth 
century, the weakest the nineteenth, which stops in 1880, 
intimidated by the copyright racket. There is some fine 
religious and philosophic verse, though the late mediaeval and 
renaissance religious lyrics might have been more drawn on. 
Cupid and the cruel or yielding fair have evoked from poets such a 
glib and continual tinkling,that verse on practically any other topic 
is apt to seem better than it probably is, but here is some really 
good non-amorous poetry—charming conceited moralities 
from Quarles (not now as familiar as he ought to be) grave 
musings on life and death, Beaumont’s masque dance that was 

Fit only for Apollo 
To play to, for the moon to lead, 
And all the stars to follow, 
and a hundred other felicities. If an inattentive public should 
not add this collection to its store of accessible poetry it will 
be the poorer, for much in it it will not meet elsewhere. 
Rose MACAULAY, 


MR. BELLOC IN THE NORTH 
Return to the Baltic. By Hilaire Belloc. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 


It is the penalty, or perhaps the reward, of eminence that 
a great writer’s later works do not provoke contemporary 
critical curiosity. No Englishman suffers, or enjoys, this 
disability so much as Mr. Belloc. Reviewer and public 
know more or less what to expect. Mr. Belloc’s mind and 
manner have taken lapidary form. His books succeed one 
another, profusely and regularly; all admirable but giving 
little scope for the speculation and interpretation by which 
critics live. Hehas been immensely versatile, but, in particular, 
he has excelled in two—formerly very English—forms of 
art that are at the moment least in the fashion—lyric poetry and 
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the essay. Moreover, as a critic lately remarked, he has 
written for men in an age when the reading public js Pre. 
dominantly female. His opinions have been Consistent 
robust, ironic, sane; in his youth they seemed revolutionary, 
today they seem reactionary. He has maintained the sate 
humane standards of art and scholarship. He has attacked 
the same follies and humbug and vices—and here, | think 
is a cause for his popularity not being wider. It will grow: 
of that I am certain, because the things he attacks are eternal, 
as are the standards by which he judges them. But the Deyil, 
I am sure he will admit, adopts numerous disguises and it 
seems to me that he is at times still hunting a cloaked and 
masked assassin in the back streets when the murderer has 
been strolling along the boulevards in a gangster’s raincoat, 


For example, in his new book, he is still after dons and dukes, 
When he first went to Oxford he found English scholarship 
hideously germanised ; he found scholars who were pedantic, 
vain and aloof. That no doubt is the type of the scholar 
from the days of the Schoolman ; they will revert to it. But 
just at the moment dons present a very different spectacle ; 
they are intensely absorbed in their own pathological symptoms 
and spend hours a week with their psycho-analysts ; they 
despair of pure scholarship and spend their evenings, when 
they ought to be in senior common room, tapping out articles 
for the popular Press; they cannot be kept within the bounds 
of their own colleges but scour the country in motor-cars 
to address strike meetings and protest about foreign politics, 
In the same way, when Mr. Belloc first encountered the upper 
class, it was secure,and he thought it to be hypocritical and 
arrogant ; now half of it is on the run, the other half on the 
defensive ; at the moment when it ceases to be true, Mr, 
Belloc’s charge has been taken up by the caricaturists and 
we hear about the ‘‘ Cliveden Set.” But Mr. Belloc, too, 
seems to have retained his belief. No doubt it will be true 
again, for it is in the nature of a ruling class to be domineering 
and, when it ceases to be, there is a change in its components; 
so Nazi officials take the places of junkers, and commissars 
of courtiers. 


All this is not really irrelevant, for Mr. Belloc’s Return 
to the Baltic is a discursive essay, in his best style. And that 
is a thing which must be noted, his style. One of the tests 
of literary style seems to me that one cannot read to 
oneself any faster than one could read aloud; another is 
that you cannot immediately turn from it and pick up a piec 
of writing by someone else; a decent interval must elapse; 
one needs a diver’s “‘ decompression chamber.” These two 
features may account for the nezlect of Mr. Belloc’s writing 
by reviewers. 

The book consists of Mr. Belloc’s reflections and observa- 
tions in Denmark, Sweden and Poland, countries he had 
visited in youth and now wished to compare with their former 
state. There is plenty of history and topography ; plenty of 
those loose generalisations and comparisons which other people 
attempt so disastrously to imitate; plenty of good jokes. 
He says of George’ IV’s definition of a gentleman as “‘ a man 
who has a little Greek and does not fiddle with his clothes” 
that it would apply to Odysseus when he came out of water after 
his raft-wreck. 

I have said that Mr. Belloc’s opinions will soon commend 
wider respect. Here is an example. He regards the new 
town hall at Stockholm with disdain. Fifteen years ago 
that would have damned him asa philistine everywhere ; today 
it marks him as a man of exceptional discernment ; tomorrow 
it will be the generally accepted opinion. Today he is ruth- 
lessly contemptuous of ‘‘ Functional” architecture;  to- 
morrow... 

Mr. Belloc himself has said that a reviewer, to please his 
editor, must pick out a misprint or a misquotation in everything 
he reads. There are a number of misprints in Return to 
the Baltic and I think that that is a serious fault in an expensive, 
illustrated book. And I cannot understand his statement 
about the Bosphorus closing the westward traffic of Syria. 


Mr. Warre’s illustrations are charming, even in reproduction, 
but there is really no excuse for publishers, nowadays, with 
the excellent technical processses at their command, to illus- 
trate books with half-tone blocks of pencil drawings; the 
clay face paper alone in a book with a great many pictures 
renders it disagreeable to handle, and there is no nastier line 
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BUILDING 
THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 
To the end of the First Empire 


by 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


“A brilliant survey of English history.” 
) 8 : 
—Liverpool Post. 


“The work is refreshingly written 
and is based on wide knowledge and 
research.”—Library Review. 

“It conveys sound information with 
appreciated ease. It is a book to keep 
beside one.” —Edinburgh Evening News. 


15s. net 





SCRIBNERS 
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WEEK s¢END BOOKS 


Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. each. Also a thin paper 

pocket edition. Cloth, 10s. 6d. Also a special edition 

limited to 100 numbered copies of the pocket edition, 

each signed by the author & bound in Full Persian 
Cali, 1Ss. 


NEW VOLUME 
THE YACHTSMAN’S 
WEEK-END BOOK. 


By JOHN IRVING & DOUGLAS SERVICE. 
“Tnformation anl entertainment in the most agreeable 
alliance in an attractively rigged book.”-——-The Scotsman, 

RECENTLY ISSUED 


THE ANGLER’S 
WEEK-END BOOK. 


By ERIC TAVERNER & JOHN MOORE. 
“PAGE AFTER PAGE IS AS ALLURING AS A WELL- 
TIED FLY. Yet there is no lack of very uselul information 
and hints on tackle and boats; flies and baits; scale reading; 
measuring, packing, and cooking fish; fishermen’s birds; flowers, 
weeds, and inns; while chapters on the names of fish and terms 
used in fishing, fish records, angling writers periodicals, with 
a ‘who’s who’ of anglers and fly-dressers, make the volume 
a valuable book of reference.”—The Scotsman, 


THE HORSEMAN’S 
WEEK-END BOOK. 


By GORDON WINTER & other Authorities. 
“Tt is amazing what a multitude of facts and entertainment 
the author has crammed into this book. It will prove invaluable 
to the tyro while the experienced eqitestrian will find much in 
it te refresh his memory.”—Horse & Hound, 


Seeley Service & Co., Ltd. 


WASAE ASAE AS AS ASAE 





DAS 


FORUM 


DEUTSCHER DICHTER 


A new series of famous works of Modern and 
Classical German Literature 





each 3s. 6d. volume 





net 


First titles, now ready:— 

Thomas Mann: Die Schénsten Erziéhlungen, 

Stefan Zweig: JAlaria Stuart. 

Arthur Schnitzler: Flucht in die Finsternis und 
andere Erzihlungen. 

Vicki Baum: Stud. Chem. Helene Wilfiier 

Annette Kolb: Das Exemplar. 

Alfred Neumann: Der Patriot. 

Ready shortly:— 

Die Schénsten Ersihlungen Deutscher Roman- 
tiker. 








Briefe Deutscher Musiker. 

Heinrich Mann: Die kleine Stadt. 

Emil Ludwig: Napoleon. 

Franz Werfel: Die Vierzig Tage des Musa 
Dagh. (2 vols.) 





From all booksellers. 


oe 





Sole Agen fss 


SECKER AND WARBURG 


Lists on application. 
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EXE 196 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON BOX 











A History of 
WORLD CIVILIZATION 


= 
By JAMES EDGAR SWAIN 
15/- net 
A six-hundred page survey of the vast field of human knowledge from 
the great civilizations of the past to the world as it is to-day. The 
book presents a perspective of the whole cultural history of mankind, 
covering developments in politics, art, religion, literature, economics 
and sociology. There are many maps and illustrations throughout. 


Lighting Ideas in 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


By WILLIAM HERRSCHAFT AND 
JACOB DESCHIN 
12/6 net 


The value of this book is that it combines a practical discussion on the 
fundamental principles and uses of lighting with proven methods for 
achieving interesting and unusual effects. 

The many points covered are supplemented with photographs and 
diagrams clearly illustrating the principles and processes involved, 


YOU CAN SLEEP WELL 


By EDMUND JACOBSON, M.D. 
7/6 net 


In his own Laboratory for Clinical Physiology, Dr. Jacobson has worked 
out a method by means of which you can achieve better rest. He has 
spent thirty years studying the phenomena of sleep and relaxation, 
constantly checking and applying the results of that study in actual 
practice. This book is the outcome of a lifetime's experience. Ics 
detailed information is clearly presented, helpful, and authoritative. 
Dr. Jacobson presents six concise and easy-to-follow steps towards 
restful sleep. This is a book not only for the confirmed insomniac, 
but for everyone who wants to get the most out of his sleep. 


Publishing Co. Ltd. 
London, W.C. 2 


McGraw-Hill 
Aldwych House 
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existing tha’ the little smudges of grey dots which the photo- 
graphic screen produces. If they cannot get the drawings 
made direct on stone, they should cut down the number, 
raise the price, or just make up their mind to lose on the book 
——but anyway employ collotype or a kindred process. 
EVELYN WAUGH. 


“THE NEW CRITICISM ” 


The Diary of an Art Student of the Nineties. By Alfred 
Thornton. (Pitman. 6s.) 


IT is not, alas, likely that a great many of the regular readers 
of The Spectator. survive from the’ year 1893, when a vast 
fuss arose over its critic’s praise of a picture by Degas. The 
title given to it was L’Abisinthe : it was one of his finest works, 
and is now in the Louvre. An artist and his model are seated 
in a café, one drinking coffee, the other a glass of the then 
popular apéritif. The guardians of British art and morality 
jostled one another in the press with denunciations of so sinister 
a subject, and even that judicious journalist, Alfred Spender, 
flew the Banner of an outraged Ideal in a series of articles 
for the Westminster Gazette, reprinted under the heading 
of this review. The rumpus superficially arose from a title 
which was not the painter’s,.as Walter Sickert quietly pointed 
out when the dust was subsiding : it should have been Au Café, 
and if the scene had been English, and the name Afternoon Tea, 
there need have been no trouble, except that the painting was 
so good. The real grievance was that the “ new ” criticism was 
really old, and the purveyors of popular trash were justly 
disturbed. 

My old friend and ally in the comedy, Alfred Thornton, was 
an observer in both camps, since Spender was his cousin. 
He revives that battle long ago in his little -book, with much 
else. He has been a keen watcher in the fray from days when 
Gauguin began to flutter the doves at Le Pouldu, through 
our summer with Conder and the Harlands at ‘‘ The Groz,” 
where The Yellow Book was plotted, through the “ Post Im- 
pressionist ” scrimmage to the ‘‘ Surrealism” of yesterday, 
and that special pet of his own, the “‘ Subconscious.” 

For me there is one perpetual distinction between good 











“THE ANIMAL NOW 
SQUEALED CONTINUALLY” 


That is just one phrase from a vivisector’s 
description of his experiments on monkeys, pub- 
lished in the “ Lancet ” of September 19th, 1931. 
Other ghastly details disclosed in the same 
article are: 


** Found clinging to the bars of its 
cage uttering repeated and _ peculiarly 
piercing shrieks.” ‘* Violent muscular 
spasms, occasionally sufficient to throw 
the animal bodily across the cage, 
occurred.” ‘* Three animals bit them- 
selves severely, two chewing off the 
end of a finger, and one the whole 
skin of the forearm, exposing the 
muscles from the elbow to the wrist.” 


If you disapprove of this sort of thing, 


support the 
NATIONAL 
Anti-VivisEcTION SOCIETY 


92 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Director & Treasurer: CAPTAIN GUY COLERILCGE, R.N. 


Telephone: Victoria 4705. 
ALL CONTRIBUTIONS, HOWEVER SMALL, HELP OUR CAUSE 

















SSS 
painting and bad, and waves of fashion chiefly affect the bad: 
but there is no doubt that in my lifetime there has been ; 
steady draining away of the content of painting down to : 
last throes and dregs of a disintegration by the Cissatistieg 
and ingenious Picasso. A reaction will come, if the Picture jy 
to survive. Thornton, in his later.phases, followed our friend 
Roger Fry on the exciting road to a Damascus that was Never 
reached ; but he has returned, in practice, to a less apocalyptic 
spot, not far away from his starting-point, as the monochr 
reproduced in these pages, agreeably bears witness, These 
notes, however, by a sensitive diarist, have also their Value, 


D. S. MacCott, 


THE EASTERN EMPIRE 


Emperors, Angels and Eunuchs. By Helen Diner. _Translatg 
from the German by Eden and Cedar Paul. (Chatto an 
Windus. 12s. 6d.) 

In his “ miniature portrait” of the great historian, Lytton 

Strachey pointed out that Gibbon’s consistent good fortuy 

depended largely on the happy moment of his birth, 4 

hundred years later, in the age of Lord Acton, the materia 

would have grown to such vastness that the work of his 
life might have concerned at the most twenty momentoy; 
years. His book would have been twice as long, his nerve 
would have broken down, and he would have been unreadable, 
Knowledge may yet kill history, which does not, in our times, 
produce a cascade of masterpieces; indeed Lord Acton 
famous lecture on the study of history reads like a confession 
of despair. Our unfortunate enlightenment may account for 
the present revival of the historical novel and of history written, 
more or less, as a record of personal impressions, to which 
latter category this book belongs. The danger of this kind of 
writing lies in a tendency to liberate the day-dreaming habit, 

Possessing a remarkable power of imagination, Fraulein 
Helen Diner has not been able to overcome this prime tempta- 
tion. It must be remembered that for German writers the 
temptation is at its most formidable because they are using a 
len suage which abounds more than any other with imaginative 
words and evocative expressions which are consciously vague; 
and (but that I suspect explanations in terms of national charac. 
ter) I might add that no other people have so strong a predilec- 
tion for romantic excess. But the language alone is enough to 
explain the liability of one who uses it to become drunk on his 
means of expression. At the least expected moments this book 
goes rocketing off into nonsense; as for example when the 
authoress suggests that Byzantium was unique in its passion 
for gold, or when she says: ‘‘ Thus did the purple heart which 
was Byzantium lying between the lungs which were two con- 
tinents,” &c. There are long sickening massive passages about 
jewels (I suspect the influence here of Oscar Wilde’s vast con- 
tinental reputation), and some parts of the book are so obscure 
as to be incomprehensible (this, however, may. be due to the 
translation, which is clumsy). The chief fault which a lack of 
common sense leaves on the book is an absence of intellectual 
detachment. In consequence we miss any consideration of 
the influence of the Byzantines outside the Roman Empire. 
To what extent did they give Russia her form and mind? 
Were Alexander I or the Bolsheviks products of Constantinople? 
These are questions which the authoress appears to be equipped 
to answer ; but her book is not an enquiry but a dream. 

The ultimate challenge which her book incurs is this : is the 
dream about anything ? Is there any real history to be got out 
of her adventure? I incline to say yes. I cannot pretend to 
judge finely a period of a thousand years, but her main conten- 
tions seem to show real understanding which can assimilate a 
great degree of knowledge. So many things in Byzantine his- 
tory are incredible, but Fraulein Diner can generally show the 
ultimate reason why we should accept them as true, and the 
proof of her success is that in so doing she does not impose 4 
strain. Dreamy as she is we feel that she has cause for her odd 
visions; experience and not indigestion. Nor does she achieve 
effects with the aid of whitewash ; she loves the Empire of the 
East and communicates her emotion. We talk glibly of the 
dark ages, forgetting that a great Christian civilisation struggled 
on round Constantinople and did not abandon all its standards. 
The East and the West destroyed it and until modern times his- 
torians have insisted on the privilege of reviling it and ascribing 
its fall to pusillanimity. History is full of such phenomena 
though few of this kind so deeply affected the world. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 
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AND AFTER 
DECEMBER 


HUGH OF LINCOLN 
By L. AARONSON 


‘BUSINESS AS USUAL’ 
By CHARLES TOIVER 


THE DECLINE OF THEOLOGY IN 
ENGLAND 


THE THIRD WINTER OF THE 





SPANISH CIVIL WAR = 


By K. S. ROBSON 


THE SITUATION IN FRANCE = 


By D. R. GILLIE 
THE MILITARY ASPECT OF THE 
CRISIS 
CANTON: AND WHAT NEXT? 
By A. MORGAN YOUNG 
KONRAD HENLEIN 
By MARGARET GOLDSMITH 
COMMENTARY 
By ALEX GLENDINNING 
THREE ESSAYS 
By ARLAND USSHER 
WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 
By JOHN SHAND 
BOOKS RECEIVED: 
RECENT FICTION 
WORLD OPINION: 
A PRESS SUMMARY © i 











Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a 


Offer. 
Annual Subscription 36s, (Prepaid); post free. 


Special 


3s, net. 





CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANCE ST. LONDON W.C.207 


NT 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 





By REGINALD J. DINGLE = 


By E. W. SHEPPARD = 





——— | 





Now in 1ts second edition 
and still in great demand, the book 


that gives the truth about the Jews 


THE JEWS 
or BRITAIN 


ROBERT LYND says: 
“No rational being could read 
such a book as this and continue 
to believe that the Anti-Semitic 
case has a leg to stand on.” 








MANCHESTER GDN. says: 
“Any fair-minded person who 
wishes to know the facts about 
the Jews in this country should 
read and mark this book.” 





























5/- net. By 


SIDNEY SALOMON 


Press Officer of the Board of Deputies of British Jews. 
With an introduction by HARRY SAMUELS, 
Chairman of the Publications Committee. 


JARROLDS — LONDON 
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“The TOURISTS’ PARADISE!” 






Come to this delightful island—the jewel 
of the West Indies—for a holiday you'll 
never forget. Beauty abounds everywhere— 
the ideal place for rest and recuperation. 
A perfect climate with sunshine everyday. 
Glorious ocean bathing and sports and 
games of all kinds. 

Splendid modern hotels, shops and clubs. 
Only 14 days from the United Kingdom. 


Write for 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


Dept. J.S., The West India Committee, 
14 Trinity Square, London, E.C.3 
Telephone: Royal 1188. 


<_< en ae 
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UNCLES, AUNTS, 


and everyone interested in children, 
please remember to post a contribution 


towards the CHRISTMAS HAPPINESS 
of 8,200 boys and girls in 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
of 10/- and upwards 


would be most welcome. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
should be sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, E.1. 
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Here is a page of 
Good Books for 
Children — gay, 
serious, fantastic or 
instructive, as you 
wish. 


Arthur Ransome’s 
OLD PETER’S 
RUSSIAN TALES 
A popular favourite re-issued 
in a delightful new format. 
With coloured illustrations 
and decorations by Dmitri 

Mitrokhin. 7/6. 


Garry Hoge’s 

peace a 

EXPLORERS 

AWHEEL 

A new idea in children’s 
books — describing the 
authentic tour in South-west 
England of an energetic 
uncle and his nephews and 
nieces—with actual maps and 


complete camping lore. 5/-. 


E. L. Grant Watson’s 
COUNTRY 
HOLIDAY 


A delightful story of two 
children in the Fen country, 
with plenty of illuminating 
natural history and pictures 
by Erna Pinner. 5/-. 


HARPER CORY’S 
Famous Books on 
Canadian \WVild Life 
Grey Owl and the Beaver. 

Lovable Beasts. 
Washer & Co. Each 2/6. 


THE RAINY DAY 

BOOK 
By Freda Holmdahl 
“A deep knowledge of what 
children really enjoy lies 
behind the compilation of 
this book.” —7imes Lit. Supp. 
2/6. 


THE YOUNGEST 
OMNIBUS 
Conducted by 

Rosalind Vallance 


“One of the most fascina- 
ting books for the younger 
children that could’ be 
imagined.”—British. ]leekly. 
7 0. 
























A decoration from “ New Tales from Shakespeare ” 


NELSON BOOKS 
For Boys & Girls 


Dr. G. B. HARRISON’S 
New Tales from Shakespeare 
A rendering into clear and simple prose 
of the stories of seven Shakespeare plays 
—with eight coloured plates and many 
black-and-white illustrations by C. Walter 
Hodges, A second volume to follow. 5/-. 


Amy Steedman’s 
STORIES OF THE 
PAINTERS 
This magnificent book is the ideal intro- 
duction to art for placing in the hands 
of young people. With 32 plates in colour 


and many black-and-white illustrations, 
10/6. 


H. —.. Marshall’s 
THE RAGGED KING 
and Other Stories 
Five delightful tales by this favourite of 
children’s writers. With 4 coloured plates 


and other illustrations by Honor Appleton. 
2/6. 


Popular titles from the 
NELSONIAN LIBRARY 
3/6 
LETS GO RIDING, by B. L. 

Kearley 
LET'S LEARN TO FLY, by C. St. 
John Sprigg 
LET'S LOOK AT THE BIBLE, by 
Canon E. Basil Redlich 
STAMPS OF THE EMPIRE, by 
T. Todd 
UNKNOWN WARRIORS, by E. EL, 
Mann 
rinoccuto, by Carlos Collodi 
There are over 50 titles in 
this Library. List from any 
hookseller, or the publishers, 


Nelsons, 35 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.4. 


All prices are net. 
















All these Books for 
Boys and Girls are 
attractively illusirated 
and well printed and 
bound wm fadeless 
cloth, 


S 


. W.H. D. Rouse’s 
STORY OF 
ODYSSEUS 

A new illustrated edition 

with four coloured plates 

and twelve reproductions of 
crayon drawings by Norman 

Hall. “ His book has the 

holding power of a first-rate 

novel.” — London Mercury, 

8/6. 


Maribel Edwin’s 
ROUND THE 
YEAR STORIES 
‘A different story about birds 
or beasts for every weck of 
the year, charmingly illus- 
trated by Raymond Shep- 
pard. To appear in four 
books. Spring and Summer 

Books now ready. 2/6. 


Dorothy Childs 
Hogner’s 
NAVAJO WINTER 
NIGHTS 
A splendid selection of Red 


Indian folk tales from 
authentic sources.  IJllus- 


trated. 5/-. 


Monica Redlich’s 
JAM 
TOMORROW 
“ She writes freshly, 
shrewdly, and with fun; her 


boys and girls are beautifully 
natural.”—Observer. 5/-. 


Klizabeth Janet 
Gray’s 
YOUNG WALTER 
ve i 
“Full of incident, colour 
and imagination . .. curbed 


within the boundaries of 
fact.”—Jrish Times. 
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ADD 


By L. 


The Lost Queen of Egype By Lucile Morrison. (Secker and 
) 


Warburg. 7s. . wt : 
By Jack Lindsay. (Oxford University Press. §s.) 
By Geoffrey Trease. (Blackwell. 
(Oxford University Press. 
** (Collins. 6s.) 
(Oxford University Press. 


To Arms ! 
In the Land of the Mogul. 
Major and Minor. By Gunby Hadath. 
Under Sealed Orders. By “* Bartimeus. 
Railways Today. By J. W. Williamson. 
s. 6d.) 

The ess is Coming! By Noel Streatfeila. (Dent. 
King of the Tinkers. By Patricia Lynch. (Dent. 6s.) 
Good Citizens. By Amabel Williams-Ellis. (Howe. 3s. 6d.) 

The Treasure of the Isle of Mist. By W.W. Tarn. (Oxford University 


Press. 58.) 


5s.) 
5s.) 


6s.) 


Tue first thing to be said about this year’s offering of Children’s 
Books is that, taking them as a whole, they are not nearly as 
good as last year’s. The really remarkable books are fewer, 
the general level is low. Some of the hardy annuals are off 
colour, and the imitativeness which always disfigures: this side 
of publishing is more servile than ever. 

The causes of this state of 
things need not concern us. It 
is enough to know the effect 
—and to add, lest prospective 
purchasers be put off, that the 
books at the head of this article 
have been carefully picked, and 
can berecommended vigorous- 
lyin their several classes. The 
insincere, the written-down, 
the merely imitative, have all 
been ruthlessly thrown out. 

For distinction and origin- 
ality, and for sincere confi- 
dence in the reader’s intelli- 
gence, I would put first The 
Lost Queen of Egypt. This is 
the story, set over three thou- 
sand years ago, of the girl- 
queen Ankhsenamon. it tells 
of her childhood and girlhood 
at her father’s court, and 
follows her life at Thebes 
after she has married the 
young king, Tutankhamon. 
The reconstruction is careful 
and accurate, but the real 
quality of the story is in its 
human sympathy and the vivid- 
hess with which the girl’s 
thoughts and adventures are 
Presented. Miss Morrison is 
to be congratulated on realising that one should write for 
children exactly as for adults, omitting nothing but those 
matters which interest adults only. 

Another historical novel which can be recommended is 
Mr, Jack Lindsay’s story of two British boys involved in the 
revolt of the Gauls under Vercingetorix against the Romans. 
This is an honest-to-goodness, exciting story which will give 
a very fair idea of the conditions which it describes. Mr. 
Trease’s In the Land of the Mogul is about the early days of the 
East India Company, and the adventures they had to meet at 
the court of the Great Mogul. It starts with the first perform- 
ance of the Tempest at the Globe Theatre: a shade on the 
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The Land of Seals. By J. M. Scott. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
Perri. By Felix Salten. (Cape. 5s.) 
Salam the Mouse-Deer. By A. Hillman and Walter W. Skeat. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Puppy and the Cat Hodge. By Lorna Lewis. (Collins. 3.) 
Lad. By Lady Kitty Ritson. (Black. §s.) 
Mumfie’s Magic Box. By Katharine Tozer. (Murray. §s.) 
Little Elephant Comes to Town. By Doris Estcourt. (Oxford 
University Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Furlong Farm. By Eleanor Helme. (Country Life. 7s. 6d.) 
Country Holiday. By E. L. Grant Watson. (Nelson. §s.) 


Mustard, Pepper and Salt. By Alison Uttley. (aber and Faber. §s.) 


educational side, this, perhaps, but well enough done. The 
book moves fast and is full of interest. 
From the numerous school stories one stands out. It is one 


Hadath’s many virtues that he always chooses a 
situation which would be immediate and real to his characters. 
Major and Minor deals with tie sufferings of a boy who goes 
to a public school in the belief 
that his brother is an athlete 
and a blood, and discovers 
that he is nobody at al’, His 
predicament, a_ dis*ressingly 
real one, is handled with all 
‘ this practised writer’s under- 
standing. He no more needs 
detailed commendation than 
does ‘‘ Bartimeus,”’ whose new 
book, Under Sealed Orders, is 
one of the very best he has 
done. Like Mr. Hadath, 
Bartimeus’s strength lies in 
characterisation and in inti- 
mate knowledge of the life 
he describes. Parents and 
guardians should mark this 
book with an extra large star. 
In the days when I was a 
school librarian, the favourite 
author was always Mr. Wode- 
house. After him came books 
dealing with aviation, railways, 
and how to make things. 

Railways Today will be gladly 

received in any boy’s library. 

It is business-like, full of 

facts, and well illustrated. It 

pleased me particularly be- 

cause of its frontispiece, show- 

ing the crossings at the en- 
trance to the Central Station at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
of ‘which, by a fluke, I havea little knowledge. 

Two books follow which are quite first-class. Last year 
Miss Streatfeild and Mr. Stephen Spurrier went tenting with 
Bertram Mills’s circus. Mr. Spurrier fell ill, and was unable 
to complete the sketches he had made, but his rough drawings 
give an uncannily vivid impression of the life of a travelling 
circus.. Miss Streatfeild’s text is just as lively, and her 
characters sound and smell! of the ring. In a charming fore- 
word, she suggests that the book is too old for a boy of seven, 
I wonder ? 

The Turf-Cutter’s 


was a hard book to follow, 


Donkey 
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but Miss Lynch has done it. King of the Tinkers is a 
grand story of a jittle boy named Mihael who “lived in a 
stone cabin in the West of Ireland. The king of the tinkers, 
an attractive rogue, steals Mihael’s nine hens and his white 
cock, Paudeen. Mihdel sets off in pursuit, and his adven- 
tures make the book.- Miss Lloyd’s illustrations are spirited 
and unusual. 

Mrs. Williams-Ellis pays children the compliment of being 
sure that they are interested in serious subjects honestly 
treated. Her Good Citizens takes a number of important 
people, ranging from Caxton and Wren to Sarah Siddons 
and Dickens, and considers them as citizens as well as 
individuals. The new edition of The Treasure of the Isle of 
Mist is illustrated with an especially fine series of photo- 
graphs. I hesitated, on picking 
the book up, wondering whether 
this was not to mix two worlds ; 
but the photographs only enhance 
the familiar story. The Land of 
Seals, by J. M. Scott, the explorer, 
and biographer of Gino Watkins, 


tells an energetic tale of two = 

Eskimo children and their dog. TIN Wi 

This is well above the ordinary \\\ \ A | PM) 

run of adventure stories—another ¥ / , {7 

candidate for a large star. ‘ z2 
Next come the animal books. ~ 


Mr. Felix Salten, whose decr 

Bambi is, I hear, to become an 
international character, now de- Ri 
votes his attention to a squirrel. 
The human characters and the 
forest are, as Mr. Beverley 
Nichols properly points out, “‘ seen, 
smelt, heard and recorded through 
the brain of an animal. Never 
once is it [the story] marred by 
the false note of a human voice. . . .””. The comment is apt, 
and I cannot better it. Salam, the Mouse-Deer is a collection 
of Malayan folk-tales. The small animal which is its hero 
makes up for his lack of size by his astuteness. Miss Lorna 
Lewis’ Puppy and the Cat Hodge is perfect for younger children, 
and Lad, the Border collie, should make plenty of friends 
among those a Lttle older. His adventure with the bull 
shows his mettle, and many others show his sagacity. 

Of the fabulous animals, Mumfie is as good as ever this 
year, and the scores of pictures which illustrate his adventures 
are even better. I prefer him to Miss Estcourt’s little elephant, 
which is, however, an endearing little beast, most happily 
served by his illustrator. The picture of him showering 
the ducks is a gem. 

Another beautifully illustrated book is Furlong Farm, which 
I should have enjoyed better if I had not suspected it of an 
occasional desire to improve me. Still, children will put 
up with a lot of this for the sake of authentic detail, and the 
country stuff in these rages is country stuff all right. So is 
E. L. Grant Watson’s Country Holiday. Here the emphasis 
is on wild rather than domestic animals, with excursions 
into botany and archaeology. That sounds forbidding. The 
book is nothing of the kind ; I am constrained to use categories 
for lack of space. 

Last of all, a book for the very young, in which Alison 
Uttley uses all her skill and charm in fairy-tale and fantasy. 

These eulogies may seem to contradict what I said at the 
beginning, but, for every book picked out by my colleague 
and myself, half a dozen remain on the shelves. Those here 
noticed are, as I said before, the cream of a rather dubious 
jugful. 





From “ Niki Takes a Holiday.” 


———= 


— 


And Forty Others 


EVERYDAY THINGS 


All these books deal with the absorbing 


about everyday things. 


business of learning 


Baby’s Very First Book, by Constance Wickham and Eulalie 
(Collins, 5s.), in colour, and First Friends, by William McGreal 
(O.U.P., 3s. 6d.), with photography, show all the objects Most 
familiar to a baby, who will soon love to spot and name the 


things he knows. 


For the four- or five-year-old The Little Sailing Boat, by 





6d.) 


(Michael Joseph. 3s. 





Lois Lenski (O.U.P., 2s.), with 
its clear, pleasing script, is suitable 
for first reading. It will be jp. 
dispensable to sailors who wan 
to bring up their children in the 
right way, and it is great fuy 
anyhow. Next in age come the 
books in the Everyday Series, Thy 
Fireman, The Baker, and The 
Engine Driver, by M. C. Carey 
and Nora Lavrin (Dent, ts. 6d, 
each), full of just the facts that 
children want to know, and light 
to hold. My Book about Trains, 
by John Anderson (O.ULP., 25, 
6d.), is big; though not so good- 
looking as the rest, it is full of 
good stuff for rather older children. 

Looking Round London, by Helen 
Carstairs (Blackie, §s.), explains 
itself. The text is adequate and 
the pictures exceptionally charm-, 


ing. 


The event of the season is the appearance of four of Péte 
Castor’s animal books, translated into English by Rose Fyleman. 


Mischief, the Squirrel ; 


Quipic, The Hedgehog; Ploof, The 


Wild Dick ; and Frou, the Hare (Allen and Unwin, 2s. 6d. and 


3s. 6d.). 


M. Rojan leaves all the other artists standing. These 


books will delight all ages, and they are sound natural history, 


EIG BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


There is no dividing line between picture bcoks and story 
books and these are primarily meant for one person to read 
aloud while the other looks at the pictures. 

Orlando, the Marmalade Cat, by Kathleen Hale (Country 


Life, 6s.), is biggest of all. 


Orlando and his wife Grace and 


their three kittens go camping, and we see all the important 
details of their holiday; even Orlando spraying Flit in the 


tent to get rid of the gnats. 


One or two of the full-page 


drawings are too vague and spreading to be perfect, but it 


should be very popular. 


Edward Ardizzone’s illustrations are 


gloriously comic and alive: His Tim and Lucy Go To Sea 
(O.U.P., 6s.) has a good story too, with pi:at:s and domestic 


affairs. 
enjoy looking at it. 


It is labelled “‘ ages 4 to 7,” but everyone else will 


Sheila Hawkins has made two books with beautiful, funny 


drawings. 


In Pepito (Hamilton, 7s. 6d.), a Spanish boy and 


his donkey and a little girl have exciting adventures with 
gipsies, live in a fish shop and then in a garage, and finally 


go home in a big bus. 
Appleby Fohn (Hamil- 
ton,. 7s. 6d.), is a 
Miller’s Boy who does 
very silly things, but 
makes everyone Jaugh 
so much that he is 
forgiven. 

Black Bramble Wood, 
by Mollie Kaye and 
Margaret ‘Tempest 


WW 
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(Collins, 6s.), is an animal fairy story in the Beatrix Potter 


tradition. 


A little pig gets into danger and his friends have 4 


lot of trouble in rescuing him. There are charming pictures 


and blackberry coloured scxipt. 


A. Day in Animal Town, by 


Freda Derrick (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), has vividly coloured pictur 


of animals in-school and at their Christmas-party. 
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HE MICROBE MAN 


A Life of Pasteur 


for Children 
By 


ELEANOR DOORLY 


With an_ introduction 
by Professor Pasteur 
Vallery-Radot, and many 
woodcuts by Robert 
Gibbings. 


4’6 net 
(Postage 6d.) 








Biography is fashionable. Young and old are reading 
lives of real men and women. But they cannot very 
well read the same book, because the old like heavy 
volumes filled with discussions, speeches, and letters, 
while the young want biographies to tell of great deeds, 
discoveries, hunting, adventures; they want them to be 
brief and easily read. 

This “Life of Pasteur” is full of exciting events, and 
the nobleness of the man and his work stirs the heart 


of every reader. 

The book is most charmingly decorated with woodcuts 
by Robert Gibbings, and it has an introduction by 
Pasteur’s grandson, Professor Vallery-Radot. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
a CAMBRIDGE 
and of all Booksellers 


Cameeoce 








SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 





DICTATOR OF PORTUGAL 
A Life of THE MARQUIS OF POMBAL 
by MARCUS CHEKE 


with a Portrait, Demy 8vo., cloth 12/6 net 
** The career of a DICTATOR who was famous a 
century and a half ago. 
“Tt is an interesting story interestingly told, and it contains many 
passages that might have been written of certain parts of the 
world today.”——-Daily Telegraph. ? 
“Mr. Cheke’s excellent book.”—Sunday Times. 





MRS. HENRY SIDGWICK 


a memoir by her niece 


with 3 Portraits and a view of Newnham 
College in 1893-1906 
Large 8vo., cloth 12/6 net 
“Mrs. Henry Sidgwick was oue of the most important women of 
her age. Though her works will secure her immortality, it is 
fortunate that in her niece a biographer has been found so well able 
to draw an intimate picture of her personality.”——Daily Telegraph, 





ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 
1819-1861 
by GOLDIE LEVY, B.., B.ED., PH.D. 


with a Portrait, Demy 8vo., cloth 12/6 net 


“This carefully documented, detailed, straightforward and well- 

written biography will fill a distinct gap.”~-The Scotsman. 

“ Miss Levy has drawn a balanced portrait with honesty and skill.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 





THE MODERN POET 


Crown 8vo., cloth 3/6 net 
The most representative ANTHOLOGY of the poetry 
of today—containing 104 poems by 49 Authors. Selected 
and edited by 
GWENDOLEN MURPHY 
“The best anthology of modern poetry yet made.” 
Liverpool Daily Post. 





44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1 








CHAMBERS’S 














CNeobers'y nse? C 0 
pica Beane DI Tl NARY 
lONARy 19; 
ee , icTIONARY The Great of all 
—e °F Nations and all Times 
y Nou . . . 
en noel “whether it be Haig, Bridges, 
R Bacchylides, Housman, Joffre, 
‘mon Einstein or Epstein, the entry 
is there, succinct and accurate. 
a — en The standard of accuracy is 
a of the highest order.” 
“ens —Times LiIreERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


1938 EDITION W,. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 
18s. net 38 SOHO SQ., LONDON, W.1 




















THE 
WARD GALLERY 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


“Surely the best and most 
varied collection of Cards 


that has ever been offered 
at cheap prices.”’ 
New Statesman 


isk for catalogue and name of 
nearest retailer 


THE WARD GALLERY, 


3 BAKER STR®ET, LONDON, W.1 




















w. 





months go by 


it will be pleasant to know that your 
friends are still enjoying the gift 
you started “last Christmas.” One of 
the best all-the-year-round gifts — 
especially to friends abroad—is a 12- 
months supply of a favourite news- 
paper or magazine. W. H. Smith 
& Son pack and post by earliest mails 
to any address in the world. Ask 
for free ‘“ Postal Press Guide” to 
more than 2000 ‘periodicals. 


Order this gift through your nearest shop or railway bookstall of 


W. HL. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS ; BOOKSELLERS : LIBRARIANS : STATIONERS 
BOOKB:NDERS : PRINTERS : ADVERTISING AGENTS 


1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head ONice: Strand Mouse, Pe -tugal Street, London, W.C.2 


H. SMITH & SON, LTD 
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STORY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Starting with the youngest : 

Little Lamb, by Dahris Martin and Lilly Somppi (Collins, 
ss.), is just right for quite small children with its lilting story 
and plenty of repetition. There is repetition too in What to 
Do about Molly, by Marjorie Flack (Bodley Head, 3s. 6d.). 
Molly sits on the pier and hears the clock strike and catches a 
big fish. 

Babette, by Clare Turlay Newberry (Hamilton, 4s. 6d.), 
will appeal as a picture book to cat lovers of all ages.. The 
Siamese kitten is even more attractive than last year’s Mittens. 
Munro Leaf and Ludwig Bemelmans have produced a book 
about a dachshund, Noodle (Hamilton, 3s. 6d.), which is as 
suitable, if not more so, for grown-ups. Mr. Heine, another 
dachshund, digs up the garden and gets stung on the nose. 
By M. A. and A. S. Beistle (Harrap, 2s. 6d.). 

Epaminondas appears on the scenes again in one of the 
few little bcoks. He makes a terrible mistake over the eggs, but 
his mammy is as ingenious as ever at patching up the trouble ; 
Epaminondas and _ the 
Eggs, by Constance Egan 
and A. E. Kennedy 
(Collins, 2s.). Also for 
four to seven year olds is 
Twin Kids, by Inez 
Hogan (Dent, 2s. 6d.). 
It is a little black girl 
this time, who forgets to 
feed her pets and nearly 
loses them all. 

Fohn’s Dragon, by Jack 
Bechdolt and Decie Mer- 
win (O.U.P., 2s.), tells of 
a friendly dragon whose 
size and habit of breath- 
ing sparks and smoke 
caused ill feeling among 
the neighbours. Rene 
Worley and Roberts 
Johnson with Niki Takes 
a Holiday (Michael 
Joseph, 3s. 6d.), have 
at least two eyes on the 
parents, but children 
too will find the draw- 
ings funny and enjoy 
the circus horse’s esca- 
pade in the country. 


The Stage Struck Seal, From “ Furlong Farm.” 


by James Hull (Black- 

well, 2s. 6d.), is a grand nonsense tale of two children with a 
pet elephant who make friends with the richest man in the 
world and his pet seal, Prudence. They all run a circus and 
Prudence gets a bit above herself. Munro Leaf and Robert 
Lawson have Wee Gillis this year (Hamilton, 4s. 6d.). About 
a little boy who combines his highland and lowland education 
with resounding success. 


PONIES—AND A PUMA 


Joanna Cannan is unbeatable. Another Pony for Jean (Collins, 
8s. 6d.) is a successor to her first book, though it is complete 
in itself. Jean’s first hunt is a flop, and so is her bantam house, 
but after the Pony Club Hunter Trials we leave her on top of 
the world. The Silver Eagle Riding School, by Primrose 
Cumming (Black, §s.), tells of the brave and successful efforts 
of three sisters to establish a riding school. Their different and 
rather difficult personalities and those of pupils and ponies 
make a good story. 

A most ambitious first book is Plain Fane, the story of a 
Shetland Pony, by Mary Colville, aged thirteen (Collins, 6s.). 
The author makes her task more difficult by using the first 
person, and if some incidents are reminiscent of the classics, 
few readers will object. The last half is excellent and original. 
This book holds its own in very good company. 

Tawny Goes Hunting, by Allen Chaffee and Paul Branson 
Murray, 6s.), is a really attractive book which is also authentic 
natural history. It is a well illustrated, exciting account of the 
first years of a Puma’s life. 





i — 
STORIES FOR GIRLS 


There are plenty more to choose from, but here is a good half 
dozen. The first four deal in magic. 

One of the best for ages 6 to 9 is The Adventures of the Litt) 
Wooden Horse, by Ursula Moray Williams (Harrap, 5s,), Th 
little horse seeks a fortune for old Uncle Peder, and brings ong 
home at last after working in a mine and a circus, meeti 
many strange people, kind and unkind, and swimming q 
the sea. Plum Duff and Prunella, by Phillis Garrard (Cp 
Life, 7s. 6d.), is a fantastic book in which a magic circus hor 
is the principal figure. One Foot in Fairyland is Eleanor 
Farjeon’s latest collection of fifteen stories for children and 
about children. The Vanishing Mayor of Padstcw, by Melville 
Balfour (Faber, §s.), is a particularly well-written, unusw,] 
book of stories and legends of the West country. There ap 
some horrifying moments, but readex:, of ten to twelve yy 
love it. Alice-all-by-herself, by Elizabeth Coatsworth (Harrap 
6s.), tells the everyday adventures of Alice, aged ten, who 
lives near a river in a beautiful part of America, with friendly 
neighbeurs and cham. 
ing parents. 

Stories for Girls, 
edited by Kathleen Lines 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.). It js 
only to be hoped tha 
girls won’t be put off 
by the title, for this 
collection is really worth 
having. ‘The Lon 
Fish ” is here, by Walter 
de la Mare. “ Quintus 
Getting Well,” by 
Naomi Mitchison, is q 
brilliant historical story, 
H. E. Bates, Lord Du. 
sany, Baroness Orczy, 
Dorothy Sayers and 
Hugh Walpole are repre. 
sented, and many more, 
There are Wild West 
and animal stories, and 
a ghost story. And at 
the end is a valuabk 
list of suggested books 
for all the tastes catered 
for here. 


SOME OTHERS 
(Country Life. 7s. 6d.) The Royal Air Fore, 

by Monk and Winter 
(Blackie, 3s. 6d.). Thoroughly practical. There is a brief history 
of the R.A.F., and an account of the qualifications required of: 
boy wishing to join, as well as a description of the training given 
at various centres. Details of the Jatest machines are supplied. 

Through the Bible, by Theodora Wilson-Wilson (Collins, 
7s. 6d.). This large, handsome book is profusely and wel 
illustrated, though Brock’s colour plates do not mix very happily 
with the photographs. It gives a descriptive narrative, keeping 
the original dialogue, and adding explanations. ‘There is a 
interesting foreword by James More on “‘ How the Bible Came 
to Wisi” 

Birdsworth, by Donald Hughes (Blackwell, 5s.). Kit 
Gunton’s wood-cuts are delightful. There are fifty of them and 
fifty ingenious nonsense rhymes. 

Dickon among the Lenape Indians, by M. R. Harrington 
(Bell, 7s. 6d.). Everybody interested in Red Indians will lik 
this account of the life and customs of a tribe in the early sevet- 
teenth century. It is also the story ofan English boy’s exciting 
adventures. 

The Modern Marvels Encyclopedia (Collins, 7s. 6d.). Het 
are marvels in Nature, Science and Engineering. There is? 
section on Art and Industry, on Human Endurance, and Man's 
Marvels Today. Packed with factual knowledge and illustrated 
with hundreds of photographs. 

Odd Man In, by L. A. G. Strong (Pitman, 3s. 6d.). Peter 
Black, finding he can’t avoid queer jobs if he tries, accepts his 
fate and joins the police force. His early cases make god 
reading. This is a safe bet for older boys and will certainly 
borrowed by their elders. BARBARA LYALL. 
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peg ASH. —— Tee 
The World’s most delightful cruising liner. Only one sitting at meals. 


BEST YET WINTER CRUISE 


You are sure of summer and all that goes with it. An abundance 
of beauty and smooth seas, thoughtfully planned entertainment 
and hospitality. The ideal escape from winter to the invigorating 
sunshine of the West Indies, Florida, etc., etc., amidst the un- 
equalled happiness and luxurious comfort of the Arandora Star 
which is again improved by the large new games deck and new 


silent sun deck, 





Visiting 

MADEIRA, GUADELOUPE, GRENADA, TRINIDAD, LA 
GUAIRA (Venezuela), PANAMA, JAMAICA, GRAND CAY- 
MAN, HAVANA, NASSAU, MIAMI, FLORIDA (for Palm 
Beach), ST. KITTS, DOMINICA, ANTIGUA, ST. LUCIA, 
BARBADOS. 


JAN. 21 to MAR. 16 


54 DAYS FROM 117 GNS. 
Also 


DEC 2 CHRISTMAS WEST AFRICA AND 
° EQUATOR SUNSHINE CRUISE 


to Senegal, Sierra Leone, Gambia, the Equator, Canary Islands, 
and Madeira. 


23 DAYS FROM 43 GNS. 


Early booking secures choice of accommodation. 
Ask for illustrated booklet. ‘ 


BLUE STAR LIN 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 Whitehall 2266 





The 
BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK 


writes : 

The work of The Royal 
Cancer Hospital should 
command the sympathy of 
us all. While it alleviates 
the sufferings of the vic- 
tims of Cancer and does all 
that medical skill can do 
to arrest and cure the 
disease, The Hospital is 
prosecuting a studied re- 
search into its causes, in 
the hope that the discov- 
ery of their nature will 


lead to their elimination. The sum total of our knowledge of 
: Cancer, its causes and treatment, 

May this good work never grows almost hourly. Research goes 
fail for need of adequate 07 and on, until one day, please God, 
the fight against humanity’s silent 

support. terror will have beensettled decisively. 





Please send a special Christmas Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE 
FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3 


— 
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If your judgments are still self-determined 
and your tastes not yet dictated by plebiscite 
there is a cigarette—hand made of rarest 
Turkish leaf—which will be the final answer 
to a despairing search. For here is no 
mass production for the masses but proud 
handeraftsmanship in the service of 


individual pleasure—your 


BALKA\ 
NOBRAM 


And if the palate has (regrettably) forgotten 

















the virtues of Turkish leaf, there is a Balkan 
Sobranie Virginia No. 40 cigarette which 
adds a new dignity to a werld so much at 
the mercy of the machine. Hand made, 
no synthetic flavouring, simply what it 
claims to be—a perfect cigarette of leaf 
from the richest tobacco belt of old Virginia. 


Turkish Cigarettes, 3/8 per 25; 14/- per 100 
Virginia No. 40, 2/- per 25; &/- peor 100 


Russian (black, gold tipped) 3/-, 25; 11/6, 100 


TRIAL BY 
SMOKING 


Write for two 
samples of each 
of these three 
cigarettes to 
Sobranie Lid, 
(Bepe. S.J, 
1130/4 City 
Road, London, 
E.C.1, enclosing 
6d. in stamps 
to cover postage 
end packing. 
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Death on the Instalment Plan. 


By Louis-Ferdinand Céline. 
(Chatto and Windus. Ios. 6d.) 


Story of a Lake. By Negley Farson. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Margareta. By Alec Brown. (Boriswood. 8s. 6d.) 

Last Port of Call. By Heiririch Hauser. (Arthur Barker. 8s. 6d.) 
I cAN do no more than report impressionistically on Death on 
the Instalment Plan, which struck me as one of the most 
vainly exhausting books I have ever read. It is very long 
and I think that many people will find they cannot read it 
consistently through. ‘For its effect is as if one were caught 
in a municipal refuse dump during a high wind, or perhaps 
as if one were huddled-in the cloakroom of.a channel steamer 
during the most awful of overcrowded and stormy crossings. 
It is full of retchings, smells, dirt, rage, confusion, and aimless 
cynicism. Hts: only pity is self-pity; its whole strength is 
driven into gusty, small hatreds, its imagination goes into 
a fantasia of disease and meanness ;: its observation is almost 
solely of vileness or of physicalembarrassments. But strength, 
imagination and observation are there in plenty, the author 
using, and misusing, them with an astonishing energy to 
create at his will a succession of extravagantly funny, horrible 
or wearisome scenes, most of which are approached with an 
intention of brutal naturalism, but nearly all of which sweil 
up, under pressure of the writer’s amazing narrow and, I 
must insist, pointless passion into phantasmagoria which, 
brilliant sometimes, taken as set pieces of nightmare or of 
grotesque, are impossible, because of their uniformity and 
misdirection, as a creative progression. 

What is it all about, this whirl of garbage? A middle-aged 
and sordid-seeming doctor, with a mean job at a clinic ina 
Paris slum, goes battening back in memory over his childhood 
and youth, and gives us a succession of pictures of misery, 
shuttling in and out of each other with a speed and violence 
which are very effective, because very infuriating. M. Céline 
must be said to have succeeded in his obvious intention to 
show life as both vile and idiotic—but such demonstration 
is not enough to justify his book, because he lacks the far 
perspective and the tragic sense. He is so fascinated by 
pimples, ulcers and drooling bile that he does not see those 
other things which, by admonition and contrast, make such 
indisputables significant. Indeed, enduring his  circum- 
scribed and exhausting gusto, one marvels at his din, for if 
this zs life and all there is to it, why such a rumpus of dispute 
and whining ? Dirt, lechery and belching are dramatic and 
noteworthy only because other things are also known of 
humanity ; were this not so, they would be as little worth 
recording as the family laundry list or grocer’s catalogues. 
And as M. Céline gives us no reason to assume in him an 
acquaintance with more than the offal parts of our nature, 
I find this book pointless. But it may well be that admirers 
of Voyage Au Bout De La Nut will disagree with me, and 
will desire to read this novel, which certainly has been superbly 
translated by Mr. John Marks. 

Mr. Negley Farson’s Story of a Lake is only very little about 
a lake, and that little by a more or less unnecessary device. 
Actually the beginning and. end of the book, which are 
set by Scaup Lake in British Columbia, provide its freshest 
chapters and its more interesting characters. ‘Tony Lynd, 
the central figure, is an American journalist, and having met 
him in the lonely Canadian shack where he is trying to recover 
from his wife’s death, his own bad habits and the love of a 
vicious, husky, alluring young woman, we are taken back over 
his adult career and relive in somewhat unnecessary details 
the events which brought him to Scaup, arthritis and soul- 
searching. It is all lively and easy enough—there is Chris, 
the English wife, very nice and friendly, very much adored 
and respected, but cold; there is Luba, a boring White Russian 
whom, after years of virtuous longing, he makes his mistress ; 
there is Felicity, ‘‘ Flick,” her of the huskiness, tremendously 
brainy and wicked, and who makes him drink himself into 
dipsomania. There are hosts of minor characters, comic 
American senators, comic ‘“‘ Bloomsbury,” hustling journalists, 
&c. There is the pageant of world affairs as a pressman sees 
them, there is some informatory stuff on American labour and 
land troubles. There is a lot of love-making and a lot of 
whiskey. There is an interesting description of a dipsomania 
cure, and also’ a good ‘piece about life in a mental clinic m 
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Hamburg. (Mr. Farson’s unpretentious sketch of nun 
working in this clinic is. very good.) There is the death of Chris, 
which ante-dates and causes, perhaps somewhat incre 
the visit to the clinic. There are pleasant descriptions of life 
on the lake, and some ironic ‘character sketches of the types 
assembled on its shores. The book, though it goes on too long 
and ends awkwardly, will be found entertaining by many, 
But the writing is slapdash, and on one occasion the hero 
“ literally blew up.” 

The photograph on the wrapper of Mr. Alec Brown’s new 
novel provides a clear guide for potential readers. If you like 
reading about simple, strongly sexed girls in Central Europe; 
if you like a “‘ folk” background of embroidered shirts, kolo. 
dancing and plum-brandy-drinking, here you have a really good 
version of that genre, and with an American interlude in the 
middle of it, too, to break and thereby emphasise the design, 
Mr. Brown.seems.to know Jugoslavia very well indeed; ajj 
his local colour has an agreeable significance and he manages 
to get the landscape over to us easily, bright, innocent and wide- 
rolling. -His story is of a handsome and eligible young man 
of prosperous farmer stock, who makes a runaway match, at 
the cost of a bitter quarrel with his father, with the dowerless 
elder daughter of another peasant farmer, who is very proud 
and is drinking himself to ruin. Margareta loves the land with 
a broody passion that is frequently stated in rural novels but 
which I for one always have to take on faith in this type of 
heroine—I almost never feel it to be true, which is absurd of 
me, I suppose. Andreya, her young husband, lacks this pas- 
sion, and is a bad, because a bored, farmer. After making 
desperate efforts against poverty and disharmony in his father- 
in-law’s house, he arranges to go to America—but at the eleventh 
hour Margareta refuses to leave “‘ the land” and accompany 
him. He therefore, as he thinks, sets off alone. But Mar- 
gareta’s young sister, Rosalia, has stolen her passport and 
tickets and runs away to join Andreya on the boat. The two 
are happy in Illinois. Rosalia geta a job and takes to the 
customs of her new country with contentment. Andreya, 
working in a factory which makes farm machines, &c., dis- 
covers a passion for machines within himself and, somewhat 
inexplicably, within eight years and without training, becomes 
an expert designer of those mechanical combines which aim 
at the elimination of rural drudgery, but also, of course, create 
rural unemployment. 

In success he becomes lonely for his little son, and goes 
back to Jugoslavia to fetch him, and to buy off Margareta 
—who meantime has taken a lover and is fairly happy. The 
events of d/nouement are somewhat drawn-out and are 
unsatisfactory, and to my mind the personality of Margareta 
is a muddle, not to say a boring one. But the book, though 
humourless and a little laboured, has tradition and knowledge 
in it, has a living theme of the conflict between town and 
land, and between hand and machine—and many will 
enjoy the details and bright pictures of simple Jugoslavian 
life. 

The last book on my list this week is in fact the one I read 
with most pleasure, for though it is frequently sentimental— 
all about the last journey of an old four-masted sailing ship 
manned by sailors with ‘steel and longing oddly mixed in. 
their eyes ”—it has something real and eternally exciting to 
tell : of how the Notre Dame des Vogues set sail from Copenhagen 
for Port Adelaide in desperate circumstances. of ' poverty 


and anxiety for the future, but skippered by an old sea-giant,, 
of how she made a marvellous, almost. 
a record journey, through perils and beauties knowledgeably 


Captain Andersson ; 


described ; and how, when off the Australian coast, she was 
signalled from port that she was sold for scrap, so that the 
skipper headed her for Cape Catastrophe and drove her aground 
for ever on the rocks, without loss of any life save his own. 
“* A beautiful piece of seamanship.”’ And a foolish, romantic 
book if you like, perhaps overweighted by the introspections 
of its one passenger, a rich young German, fleeing in panic 
from the dreariness of contemporary life and even from the 
love of his beloved wife and children. But a book that I 


frankly loved reading. Albatrosses, flying fish, the 48th 
The good crash of the mainyard 


Parallel. Antarctica. 
on the Captain’s body. The fitting death of the lovely ship. 
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ae 
UY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 
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Colds 
with 








Colds and ‘flu affect the entire 
system; physically and mentally 
they impair your efficiency. 
Avoid them by using Vapex 
regularly—or, if you already 
have a cold, Vapex will quickly 
put you right by dealing direct 
with the cause of your distress. 


VAPEX KILLS THE 


GERMS Vapex stops colds 
and ‘flu by destroying the 
germs where they lurk and 
breed in the warm recesses of 
nose and throat. Put a drop on 
your handkerchief and breathe 
the pleasant germicidal vapour 
frequently. 


Each breath you take in this 
way will assist Nature to throw 
off infection. You feel 

the benefit 
immediately— 
respiration be- 
comes easier, 
the bronchial 
passages are 
cleared, head 
stuffiness vanishes 
and the whole 
system is  stimu- 
lated to increased 
resistance. 
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SAFETY Vapex is perfectly 
harmless. It contains no habit- 
forming drugs which require 
increased dosage to obtain 
effect. It does not merely 
“bottle up” the germs—it 
helps you to get rid of them 
safely. Vapex has a natural 
action—assisting the body to 
repel cold germs without 
affecting the delicate mem- 
branes of the nose and throat. 


Use Vapex as a protection 
against colds and ’flu. Office- 
workers, school - children, 
cinema-goers all need Vapex 
as a safeguard from germs, 
which are particularly rife in 
closed rooms, offices, etc. 


Asingle sprinkling on the hand- 
kerchief will last all 
day, because 
Vapex has the 
~, unusual prop- 
erty of gain- 
Sing strength 
Z2when ex- 
posed to the 
air. 

Breathe the 
antiseptic va- 
pour deeply 
and often. 











From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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To men in the fifties 


-and sixties 
4 It is not generally realised that 
¥ fcr an n 
£47 -12:6 (reducible by Income- 
tax relief) a man aged 55 next 
birthday can effect a Whole 
Life Assurance of £1,000 with right to share 
in the Surplus under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


Full particulars will be sent on application 


annual premium of 


- 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


- 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Funds exceed £25,000,090 





GIVE SOMETHING 
Goopness’ Sake 





Christmas to most of us means Happi- 
ness —Good Food — Presents—but for 
hundreds of unfortunates it promises 
nothing, Poverty is soul-destroying .. . 
to the kiddies it means hunger . . . for 
the adults—despair. Throughout the 
year The Salvation Army makes great 
efforts to alleviate Suffering among the 
poor ... it does a little extra to make 
the festive season of the Christ-child’s 
birth an occasion for rejoicing instead 


of “just another day.” 


Last year 75,000 needy people enjoyed 
the hospitality of The Salvation Army 


and 5,000 youngsters received toys and 


gifts. This Christmas we need more 
help. Please give Something—even a 


mite will do a Might of Good. 


General Evangeline Booth, LOL Queen 


Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


THE 
SALVATION ARMY 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE BRITISH APPROACH TO POLITICS 
By Michael Stewart 


Mr. Michael Stewart, who has experience both as a poli- 
tician and as a teacher, has written an interesting and useful 
primer of politics, The British Approach to Politics (Allen and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.). It is intended for the Sixth Form student in 
the secondary schools, and it is on the whole extremely well 
adapted to his needs. In its general outline the book treads in 
well-worn tracks, dealing with the Government, Parliament, 
the Judicature and Local Government ; but its final section, a 
survey of world politics, which includes an account of the 
machinery and work of the League of Nations, is a novel 
feature in a work of this sort, and the chapter, in another sec- 
tion, on the special features of Scottish Government, is also 
to be welcomed. . The author reviews the.problems which form 
the background of the contemporary political scene in judicial 
fashion, and while this method of approach would probably: 
prove uninteresting to the adult mind, its objectivity and its 
clear exposition of conflicting points of view should appeal to 


fresh and relatively unformed minds. As is almost inevitable. 
in a work of such an extensive scope, there are a certain number: 


of minor inaccuracies in the more technical sections of the book, 
but these will not materially detract from the value of this’ 
successful and well-written textbook. 


REFUGE IN ENGLAND 
, By Vera Larina 


Refuge in England (Bell, 7s. 6d.) is a simple little story of a 
Russian girl who left her home in Petrograd at the beginning 
ef the revolution and came to settle in England. It is a story 


that has been told many times, but never in such a homely. 


way—at least never in print. Compared with the tragic lives of 
many refugees, Miss Larina’s seems almost uneventful. In 
the first and best part of her book she gives .an_ interesting 
child’s-eye view of the revolution: the sound of shooting was 


the background to her nursery life, to stand in bread-queues - 
was an exciting game, the journey to England, via Canada, 


a bewildering adventure. Her father, an engineer, got work 
first in Barrow and then in Newcastle where she went to her 
first school and where the family lived in drab furnished rooms 
against which she rebelled, though she was too young to 
draw the obvious moral from her own dissatisfaction with 
working-class conditions. The story ends with a successful 
flar-hunt in London, which gives her the opportunity to male 
some not very penetrating comments on English life which 
some readers may find entertaining. 


CURSES, LUCKS AND TALISMANS 
By J. G. Lockhart 


Curses and heirlooms of supposedly supernatural provenance 
are a common feature of many ancient families, especially 
Scottish ones. Like the ghosts and underground passages 
of the old family castle many of these phenomena, though 
claiming remoter origin, seem to date from the Gothic revival. 
Mr. Lockhart has not apparently gone very deeply into occult 
matters, and in this book (Bles, 8s. 6d.) does not attempt 
more than to tell briefly the story of some of the more famous 
curses and “ lucks ”’ mainly for their story-value. Of course, 
in many cases the curse has been invented to account for, and 
excuse, the decline of a family’s fortune, but in a few cases 
there are references to the curse before the decline sets in. 
The unbeliever will, of course, put forward the force-of- 
suggestion explanation. Others will quote Hamlet’s remark 
to Horatio, and enjoy Mr. Lockhart’s collection. And such 
luck-bringing talismans as the fairy flag of Dunvegan, the skulls 
and magic cups still treasured by various families, and 
such unlucky objects as the Orloff diamond and the fatal 
Mummy Case of the British Museum make, at the worst, 
good stories for Christmas parties, No doubt that is what 
Mr. Lockhart and his publishers thought. 


CONSTITUTIONS OF ALL COUNTRIES 
Volume I. The British Empire 


This book (H.M. Stationery Office, 1os. 6d.) is a most useful 
compendium of information. In this volume is assembled 
for the first time a detailed collection of the documents, where 
they exist, defining the constitutional organisation and frame- 
work of all the countries within the British Empire. The 
second volume of the work will contain similar material relating 
to Continental European countries and their dependencies. 
The volumes have been compiled by the Foreign Office and 
are designed to serve, in a practical and convenient form, as a 
manual to students of constitutional law in all countries, and 
at the same time as an authoritative work of reference. The 
first volume is well and inexpensively produced. 





==>, 
THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


The Round Table is profoundly depressed by the outcome of 
the Munich Conference and by our lack of national agreement 
on foreign affairs. It regards friendship with Nazi Germany 


as a mirage unless and until the Germans are convinced of ' 


‘our will and our ability to defend the Commonwealth,” A 
notable article on “‘ The Economic Régime of the Third 
Reich ” shows how the Germans are over-taxed and under. 
nourished inthe interest of rearmament, but insists that this pro- 
cess will continue unchecked. Another article on “ The Soviet 
Union and Europe” minimises the possibility of Russian 
intervention against Germany, unless the Soviet territory js 
invaded. An account of “‘ Overseas. Reactions to the Crisis” 
in the United States and the Dominions, is on the whole reassur. 
ing, contrary to current impressions. A documentary survey 
of the crisis, with maps, is appended. 


In the National Review Mr. L. S. Amery pleads earnestly 
for ‘“‘ National Service,” by which he means physical training 
for boys and girls after leaving school and compulsory training for 
lads of eighteen in the Territorials for three or six months, We 
must, he says, take defence seriously. Mr. E. L. Chicanot, 
‘writing on ‘‘ Canadian Immigration and the British Element,” 
says that Canada’s post-War efforts to increase the British 
element in her population failed, and that the outlook for British 
immigration in future is very dubious, as there is no free farm 
land and there is a surplus of farm labour. General Weygand 
contributes the first part of a notable article on “ Marshal 
Foch and the Armistice”; the Allies, he says, ceased to 
co-operate as soon as the fighting ceased. 


Blackwood’s prints a challenging article on “ Common-sense 
and A.R.P.”? by Major-General Foulkes, who maintains that 
the risks from air-raids have been wildly exaggerated, that 
active defence by fighters should deter an enemy from continuing 
such attacks, and that the vulnerable areas of towns alone need 
a sufficiency of trenches and other shelters, with a proper 
organisation to prevent panics. Colonel F. E. Whitton describes 
very clearly the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava on 
October 25th, 1854, under the title, quoted from Lord Raglan’s 
private summing up, of “‘ The Finest Thing Ever Done.” 
“* How It Was I Went to Sea,” taken from Admiral Stoddart’s 
journal of 1827, shows what a naval cadet had to face a century 
ago. 

Chambers’s Fournal, a Christmas number, has a rare variety 
of topics for its articles, such as the early music-hall, the new 
port at Tel-Aviv, bell-founding, intensive farming in Guernsey, 
and so on. The most novel of them is the brief ‘ Recollections 
of David Livingstone” by his daughter, Mrs. Livingstone 
Wilson, who with her children maintains the missionary 
tradition of her father and her grandfather, Dr. Moffat. She 
was twelve when she attended Livingstone’s funeral in the 
Abbey, and before that she had only seen her father at long 
intervals. But she remembers that when she was five he gave 
her a black doll which she did not like and only played with 
when he was looking on. 


The Geographical Magazine gives first place to ‘‘ Plans for 
London,” a very sensible and well illustrated article by Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, M.P., who shows how further progress in 
redevelopment of one kind and another is hampered by financial 
considerations and the land laws. He mentions, incidentally, 
in reference to the London Transport Board’s difficulties, that 
the New York Subways and the Paris Metro are both worked 
at a loss. Other articles in an uncommonly attractive number 
deal with Martinique, the caviar trade of the Lower Danube, 
the women of the Hadhramaut (by Miss Freya Stark), the 
cities of the Mayas, especially Palenque, and the picturesque 
bodyguards in different European States. The series of photo- 
graphs of villages in the south and west of England is especially 
commendable. 


In the Contemporary Baron von Rheinbuben gives an official 
German view of ‘‘ The Outlook in Europe,” virtually denying 
that Herr Hitler wants anything more and suggesting that the 
nations can settle down to peaceful trade. He regards the 
League as dead and Russia as impotent and speaks harshly 
of America. Miss S. Grant Duff’s account of ‘‘ The Czechs 
and the Crisis” is painful reading but not unhopeful. Mr. 
C. A. Macartney puts the case for Hungary against the Czechs 
in regard to frontier revision, while admitting that the Czech 
tule was’ good. Commander A. S. Elwell-Sutton has an 
interesting article on the little known Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia 
with its strange mixture of races and religions. Mr. Israel 
Cohen writes temperately of ‘‘ Mussolini and the Jews,” 
reminding us that as recently as January, 1937, the Italian 
Government repudiated any anti-Semitic views though it 
has now had to imitate Berlin and persecute the extremely 
small Jewish minority of less than 60,000 people. 
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NTO the vortex of suffering and hardship many 
little children are helplessly drawn . . . . hunger, home- 
lessness, disease, cruel conditions, which mar _ their 
childhood days, having to be endured. 

When children cry for help, The Save the Children 
Fund quickly responds. For 20 years it has been their 
friend. At home, an Open-Air School and _ twelve 
Nursery Schools give the frail and weak a fair chance 
in life. Boots, milk, food, medical care, are widely 
distributed in Slums and Distressed Areas. And abroad, 


its work of mercy is being carried on as never before. 


THOUSANDS ARE BEING SAVED— 
THOUSANDS NEED SAVING 


To men and women, whose childhood is a precious 
memory .. . . please save the children. 


Kindly send a gift to the Hon. Treasurer, 


THE SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND 


(DEPT 1.), 20 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 











BRYNMAWR 


GIFTS for CHRISTMAS | 


BRYNMAWR GIFTS will give much 
pleasure to the recipient, and solve the 
problem of choosing suitable presents. 


SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN, CHOICE 
MATERIALS and FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 
have. gained a national reputation for 
BRYNMAWR FURNITURE. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED GIFTS 


BOOK ENDS 

TABLE LAMPS 
STANDARD LAMPS 
BOOK TROUGHS 
NESTS of TABLES, etc. 


CUSHIONS, RUGS and MODERN’ FABRICS 


Call or write for illustrated catalogue: 


BRYNMAWR FURNITURE 
MAKERS LIMITED 


6 CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 


Near Oxford Circus "Phone: Langham 2675 
Factory: Gwalia Works, Brynmawr 

















PLEAGE 


... Will you 
listen at 8.45 
p.m. on Sunday ? 





I have watched the curtain go up on many first nights but 
never have I hoped for success more earnestly than I do on 
this Sunday. For I shall be speaking then about the London 
Fever Hospital, the oldest and only voluntary fever hospital 
in the country, and its urgent need of funds. 


I feel it as a most grave responsibility that upon my few words 
tests the successful use of an opportunity whieh means so 
much to the hospital and which is so immeasurably highly 
valued by them. Will you please 
help me by listening to what I have 
to say? The time is 8.45 p.m. this 
coming Sunday, December 4. Will 
you listen . . . please ? 


FOR YOUR DIARY. 
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Founded 
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Incorporated 
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ROYAL 
SOLDIERS DAUGHTERS’ 
HOME 


65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 


Patron: Her Masesty Qveen Mary. 
D Jacon, G.C.B., G.C.S.3., K.C.) 


Chairman: Firtp-Marsuat Str Cia 





FOR THE MAINTENANCE, CLOTHING 
AND EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS OF 
SOLDIERS, WHETHER ORPHANS OR NOT 


The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special cases for 
Trades. Admission between the ages of six and eleven years, by approval 
of the Governors. Age of departure, seventeen, when a situation is 


guaranteed to them and they are supplied with an outfit. 
GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations urgently invited 
and thankfully received by the Secretary, Major W. S. Wingate-Gray, 
M.C., at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3, or the Hon. Trea- 
surer, Lloyds Bank Ltd. (Cox's and King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
ARERR AS BS has ARE SSR RODS oe, SL CAE A NTE Ss Se 
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MOTORING 


Road Problems in the Lords 

If the reply given last week by Lord Erne, Lord in Waiting, 
to the criticisms of the House of Lords on existing road 
conditions reflects the attitude of the Ministry of Transport, 
I imagine that we can abandon all hope of the adoption of 
any constructive policy before it is much too late. With 
singular unanimity the speakers in the debate condemned 
the Ministry’s preference for reconstruction to the making 


of new roads, and Lord Cottenham, following up his attack~ 


on Scotland Yard methods of training “ courtesy cops ” 
which he had delivered earlier as a witness before the Select 
Committee on the Prevention of Road Accidents, condemned 
the build of the road itself as one of the chief causes of the 
mounting tale of disaster. 

An interesting point of his speech was, according to The 
Times report, his statement that it was common gossip that 
the road patrols had been told not to criticise road defects 
when reporting an accident—presumably because the public 
might take action against the road authorities responsible. 
That certainly opens up a new field of interminable legis- 
lation which might, in the end, have the desired effect of 
accelerating the scientific rebuilding of the highway. 


The Official Reply 

Lord Eltisley said that the extension of the highway 
system since 1925 amounted to 2 per cent., while the traffic 
on them had more than doubled in the same time ; reminded 
the House that of the £88,000,000 collected from road 
users in 1937 only £22,000,000 had been returned 
to improve the roads ; and that the only result of the great 
Five-Year £100,000,000 plan elaborated nearly four years 
ago was the spending of £23,000,000. Lord Howe said 
that while 280 miles of roads have been built in this country 
in the last seven years, Germany was building at the rate 
of 650 miles a year (the two cases are not quite on all fours) 
and in a peroration which was received with cheers charged 
the Minister with wasting or mis-spending money. 

Lord Erne’s reply must have disappointed the House. 
He said everybody admired the German roads but that it 
was not safe to assume that what had been done in Germany 
could and should be adopted in this country (a “ safe” 
answer to make, however); that the proposal for motor- 
roads “must be examined by reference to concrete pro- 
posals”’; that the financial aspect presented very great 
difficulties (unspecified), but even if they were overcome 
there would be no justification for slackening efforts on 
existing main roads. While active progress was being made 
with the Bressey trunk road schemes, other road schemes, 
held up by the recent crisis, were, he was assured, being 
actively considered. 


Courtesy Methods in Lancashire 

I make no excuse for reporting all this at length. It was 
the reply to the question every road-user in this country has 
been asking for several years. Meanwhile it is cheering to 
read of the success achieved by the new Lancashire courtesy 
mobile police. Between April and September the reduction 
in accidents averaged 46 per cent. in Lancashire as against 
5 per cent. in the rest of the country, and on one very bad 
stretch of road between Liverpool and Preston there has 
been a 73 per cent. reduction. Such results are no pretext 
for continuing the patchwork system and postponing the 
building of the essential relief motor-roads, but they are 
some poor solace for those who regard the whole problem as 
one of national urgency—which it is. 


The New 28 Austin 

As a rule I do not write about any but owner-driver cars, 
but the 28-h.p. Austin limousine, on the trial I had of it the 
other day, displayed such unexpected features and qualities 
that I am obliged—willingly enough—to include it in my 
annual car-review for The Spectator. 


It is not like any other 





eel 


— 


chauffeur-driven car I have ever tried. The body is of the 
conventional design, a comfortable, roomy five-seater, With 
two occasional flap-seats, plenty of leg-room and elbgy. 
room, but, at the price, the performance and general behavioy, 
are quite exceptional. It showed such liveliness that befor 
I had covered a dozen miles I found myself wishing that j 
was something else. I was told it weighed 45 cwt. and} 
reflected with the regret of the unreasonable how well 
would show up if three-quarters or even half a ton were lifte 
from it; if, in fact, it were not a limousine. 
Its Lively Behaviour 

It is the only body they make and it costs £595, which js 
not much for this type, particularly when it has an engine 
with a brake horsepower of 90 .at only 3,200 revolutions, 
I believe it is capable of over 70 miles an hour ; I know thy 
on the day of the celebrated gale it made no bones aboy 
cruising at 60, picking up well and accelerating as fast 
anyone would want a 45-cwt. limousine to do it. The gear. 
change is light and easy, the springing struck me as excellent 
(sitting in the back seat of a car measuring over 17 feet) 
and the upholstery as well out of the ordinary in that the 
edge of the cushion came out to the knees of a tall passenger, 
It climbed fast and steadily ; it had a very good lock; it 
made very little noise ; it did its job properly, and it looked 
half its weight and size. 


Routs Green 


I have very little reason to believe that this is its real 
name, chiefly because I am by no means sure exactly where 
it is. It is a bend in a road high up on the northern flank 
of the Chilterns, and as difficult to find twice as any given 
point in those elusive hills. Routs Green must do, for want 
of a closer identification, because there is a place of that 
name close to the bend I mean. The last time I went to 
look for it, no more than a month ago, I made sure it was 
Looseley Row—until I got there. The sight of one ’bus 
was more than enough to put me right. When I first came 
to Routs Green (let us call it) a *>bus would have been as unreal 
as a high-wheeled dog-cart and much more startling. 


‘Round the Cape of a Sudden...” 


You come to it from the vague direction of Henley, passing 
by Skirmett and Fingest, Stokenchurch, and I rather think 
Radnage. On all sides you are hemmed in by villadom, 
all of it mercifully invisible. There are lanes through the 
incomparable beeches, a hill or two, an unexpected village 
green, farmhouses and more woods: and then, sudden 
as the sea round Browning’s cape, that view over the wet 
levels round Thame, and the valley curving down at your 
feet to end abruptly in the brick and stone of Princes 
Risborough. The hillsides are thickly grown with beech 
and chestnut—last month, for a flying week, they were a 
tapestry of crimson and lemon and copper—and their delicate 
outline carries your eye downwards and outwards to the 
grey plain where you might just conceivably catch a hint of 
Brill’s ambitious hump. 

It may or may not be Routs Green. If you have the trick 
of the Chilterns you will know it does not matter in the 
least. The hills are full of places you find once and once 
only—as happens in all hill ranges and in all woods. If 
you fail to find this one you will certainly stumble across 
another. Blowy westerly weather is the time to climb up 
into the Chilterns, when the haze over the Buckinghamshire 
fields is dissolved and you can see things as they are. 

- JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be ziven, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.) 
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Wucs.mne 
VIVID ACCELERATION 


A WEALTH OF FINE FEATURES 


AND REFINEMENTS 


Unanimously the Press acclaimed the O.H.V. 
Morris ‘12’ and T. H. Wisdom, the famous 
motoring correspondent, summed it up in the 
| phrase—‘it is a world beater!’ That description 
has been fulfilled by its performance on the road 
and its popularity with motorists: the fast cruis- 
ing speed, vivid acceleration, comfort and style 
have made it the most favoured ‘12’ in Britain! 





MORRIS TWELVE-FOUR (Series Hl) 


SALOON (Fixed Head) £205 
SALOON (Sliding Head) £215 
Additional for Jackall System £5 Tax {9 
“TripleX” Safety Glass Prices ex works 


MORRIS 


Twelve 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITE™, COWLEY, OXFORD 


1F YOU DONT BUY MORRIS AT LEAST BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Sole Exnorters : Morris industries Exports Ltd., Cowley, Oxford, England. M.333 
























Arctic 


* The supply ship has only just arrived, bringing 
the yearly supplies and trade goods, et. A 
year’s supply of Barneys is also among my per- 
sonal stuff. Last year the ship did not get in at 
all owing to very bad ice conditions, but it did not worry me, °°; 
as, being an old hand at this game, I always have a two ~ 
years’ supply of everything on hand — Barneys included.” 


“I have yet to find a Tobacco that can beat Barneys...» 
Pleasures are few up here in the far 

North, and for me at least smoking & 

ranks number one, and only the best of ge 

Tobaccos is good enough.” 





The writer of this letter is stationed 400 miles within the 


Arctic Circle . . . cut off on occasion for two years from 
intercourse with the outer world. It is no idle phrase when 
they say Barneys is a man’s Tobacco, oft-times his friend. 


It is given to few to be cast in the heroic mould, but the 
Barneys he praises, this “friendliest of all Tobaccos,” is 
available to all. There are three strengths : Barneys (medium) ; 
Punchbowle (full strength); Parsons Pleasure (mild); packed 
in the “EverFresh” Tin, which, of a certainty, delivers Factory- 
freshness to smokers everywhere: 1/2d.0z. Available also in 
“ Ready-Fills ” for quick, easy pipe-filling. Cartons of 12, 1/2. 


HERE IS .A CIGARETTE AS GOOD 
AS BARNEYS TOBACCO! SS 


.-.a high-class Virginia . . . in the Barneys tradition, 4B a” 
yet costing only 6d. for ro. The smoker of keen (or 
appreciation will find Barneys Virginia very good. e 


dey, 


\™ 
> Fs 





(2:4) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


TRADE POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
MR. ROBERT GILLESPIE’S REVIEW 


THE ordinary general meeting of the Bank of New South Wales 
was held at Sydney on November 25th. 


Mr. Robert W. Gillespie (President of the Bank), in the course of 
his speech, said: We are today commemorating the one hundred and 
twenty-first year of the existence of the Bank and the first occasion 
in its history when the total deposits at the annual balance have 
exceeded the sum of £100,000,000. This is a record of which we 
can all feel proud. 


The balance of the year’s profits at £547,835 shows an increase 
of £4,593. Your directors recommend a payment for the fourth 
and final quarter’s dividend at the rate of 6s. per share in Australian 
currency. 


THE WorLp SITUATION 


You were reminded last year that the international situation was 
causing some concern. Unfortunately that is still so; there has 
indeed been a substantial deterioration in the position during the 
past year. On the whole the outlook is not very promising. There 
are, however, features that would lead us to believe that the setback 
we are experiencing will be neither as severe nor as prolonged as 
the last depression. The chief currencies of the world are now 
on a firmer basis, and there is more effective co-operation between 
national monetary authorities. It is almost certain that there will 
have to be further readjustments as, for instance, between sterling 
and the dollar, but the facilities for adjustments are better than 
formerly. There has also been a certain adjustment of debts, 
which will not now be so great an obstacle to recovery. Most 
important of all, the stocks of principal raw materials are not as 
great as they were in the last depression. The relatively high 
prices of last year were in fact due to a belief that there would be 
a shortage, which induced speculators to enter the market. Stocks 
have risen slightly, but are not necessarily excessive. That does 
not perhaps apply to some commodities, including wheat, in which 
trade has been so reduced that even much smaller stocks than 
hitherto may prove an embarrassment, but over the whole range 
of commodities entering world trade it is roughly true. 


Taking only economic circumstances into account, we may 
therefore reasonably expect a recession much milder than that of 
1929-32. But there is, on the other hand, such a disturbed political 
situation both in Europe and the Far East that any prediction would 
be futile. If we are to cling precariously to peace we may expect a 
general reduction of activity despite the increase in armaments 
expenditure ; if a general war breaks out no one can foretell its 
economic repercussions. 


CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


When my predecessor addressed you last year Australia had 
progressed beyond the stage of economic recovery and had reached 
a state of general prosperity. The warning then given that the 
existing level of prosperity had some uncertain foundations has 
unfortunately been justified in the record of the past year. Certain 
danger spots have shown themselves in what was otherwise a 
successful time for producers and consumers alike. 


There is no cause for pessimism. Australia’s constitution is 
sound and her reserves of strength are adequate. Moreover, in the 
monetary sphere she may expect responsible leadership from the 
Loan Council and the Governments. Essentially, policies adopted 
must be flexible and capable of rapid adaptation according to readings 
of the pulse of the economy from time to time. 


From the point of view of production, Australian primary industry 
enjoyed a good year. The mary limitations on the potential expan- 
sion of our primary industries ani the tremendous fluctuations over 
a period of years in the export income from those sources, together 
with the agricultural policy of the British Government, have made 
it imperative that Australia should pay some attention to her 
secondary industries. The activities of the recent Australian 
Trade Delegation in London seem destined to have far-reaching 
effects on the future lines of this development, for it has been deter- 
mined that the fundamental basis of Empire trade agreements will 
be defence, and the development of Australia’s secondary industries 
is an important factor in Empire defence. 


On the whole the activity of Australian secondary industry has 
remained at a high level. The progress of the heavy industries 
continued during the year. The State budgets for 1938-9 all 
anticipate higher revenue. Stock Exchanges have reflected the 
disturbed conditions of the past twelve months and, in general, 
have been depressed. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


The foregoing is an abstract from Mr. R. W. Gillespie’s speech, full 
copies of which may be obtained on application to the London Office of 
the Bank of New South Wales, 29 Threadneed!e Street, E.C, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMEN] 


By CUSTOS 


ONCE again it has been a case of Sterling over the 5 
Markets and occasionally the shadow has seemed very 
indeed It is not, and should not be, that the market j 
worrying overmuch about the decline in the pound itsej¢_ 
there was a time when currency depreciation was hailed as, 
positive “bull point” in Throgmorton Street—it js 
political background to the fall which is rather disturbing 
So far, most of the money which has been moving across th. 
Atlantic has been “‘ hot” money which the London money 

; b) 
market can well afford to lose and, if Lombard Street’s guesse, 
are correct, these balances have now been reduced to a ley 
which makes the position very much healthier. The Exchang 
Fund has, of course, been drained of a considerable quantity 
of gold and devisen but has wisely avoided engaging th 
Continental capitalist or the speculators in a pitched battle, 
I should like to be able to say that the worst is over, but wh 
can tell which way the European political situation is likely 
to develop next ? It may be said, however, with confidenc: 
that unless the political situation gets worse, sterling is likely 
to fare better during the next few weeks. 

With one eye glued on the Exchange market the Stock 
Exchange has not been able to move very far. Even th 
Chancellor’s “hint” about the defence borrowing pn. 
gramme does not really tell us very much. As rearmament 
grows it is natural that borrowing powers should be enlarged, 
but I should not like to predict that the whole of the additional 
burden is going to be thrown on to loans instead of taxation, 
What is apparent is that the burden will be heavy and, in my 
view, heavy enough to necessitate both larger borrowing and 
a moderate increase in taxation. That is no reason, however, 
why gilt-edged prices should suffer appreciably, always 
provided the political outlook does not get any worse. 

* *x x * 
CROMPTON PARKINSON BONUS POLICY 

Market guesses that Crompton Parkinson was maintaining 
its earnings but would announce a change in its distribution 
policy are both shown to have been close to the mark. The 
accounts show that net profits for the year ended 
September 30th, were £402,046, after providing for depre- 
ciation, tax, and contingencies, against £403,864 for the 
preceding year, a good achievement in a year in which 
trading conditions have been far from easy. Shareholders 
are to receive a 15 per cent. cash dividend, against 12} per 
cent., a further cash bonus of 15 per cent., thus raising the 
total cash distribution from 12} per cent. to 30 per cent, 
and a scrip bonus from reserves of 50 per cent. This is an 
excellent harvest indeed, but must be considered in relation 
to the chairman’s address which accompanies the accounts. 

In explaining the dropping of the 7 per cent. scrip bonus 
which had been distributed in each of the preceding four 
years, the chairman states that the outlook today does not 
justify the expectation that profits will continue to expand 
at the same rate as in the past. Hence, the new distribution 
policy under which a larger proportion of earnings will be 
paid out in cash divideads, a policy which is obviously more 
suited to the company’s position now that the dynamic 
period of growth is over. Even on the increased capital, 
it seems, the board is confident that a cash dividend of 
15 per cent. will be forthcoming, supplemented from time 
to time, as circumstances allow, by cash bonuses. So it is 
at last possible to put the value of Crompton Parkinson 55. 
ordinaries on a reasonably firm footing. On an ex. all basis 
the shares should be quoted at 17s. 6d., at which the yield 
on the indicated 15 per cent. dividend would be about 4} pet 
cent., while the indicated earnings yield is about 8} pet 
cent. Although the shares will not be the “‘ money-spinners” 
they have been in the past few years, I think the prospects 
are good enough to justify a policy of holding on. 

x * * * 
HOME RAILWAY DEVELOPMENTS 

Home railway stocks responded quickly to the news of 
the companies’ campaign for rates revision but have now 
lost the whole of their rally. Traffics are still falling quite 
sharply and it is obvious that even if the companies get theif 
way with the Ministry of Transport some time must elaps¢ 
before revenue begins to benefit. On general grounds 
(Continued on page 982) 
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ROYAL BANK or SCOTLAND 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 





Tue Annual General Court of Proprietors of The Royal Bank of 
Scotland was held at Edinburgh on 30th ultimo, His Grace the Duke 
of Buccleuch and Queensberry, G.C.V.O., Governor of the Bank, 


ion. 
ois ccs said: Before presenting the Directors’ Report and 
passing to the general affairs of the bank, I must refer to the great 
joss the bank sustained by the death of Sir Thomas Dunlop, Bt., 
G.B.E., on January 29th of this year. Sir Thomas had been a Director 
for twenty-one years and during that period rendered important 
services to the Bank. His sound judgement was of great value to 
his colleagues, who miss his cheery and kindly personality. 

To fill the vacancy on the Board, Sir Iain Colquhoun, of Luss, 
Baronet, K.T., D.S.O., who is well known throughout Scotland, 
was elected. 

Sir Iain holds office until this Court when he comes up for re-elec- 


ion. 

: In moving the adoption of the Report His Grace said: I assume 
it will be your pleasure that the annual report and balance-sheet, 
with auditors’ report, will be taken as read. 

The Directors are pleased again to submit to you a statement which 
they consider is very satisfactory. 

DEPOSITS 

As you are aware, the date of our annual balance took place within 
a few days of the termination of the recent. European: crisis. In 
common with all banks who do a wide business, withdrawals of 
deposits were experienced during the anxious days of September. 
In spite of withdrawls, we have not only maintained the high figure 
of our deposits, but show an increase of £247,000 under that heading, 
bringing the total up to the record figure of £69,921,933. 

We are again glad to record an increase in notes in circulation— 
an indication, doubtless, not only of the popularity of the Scottish 
bank note, but also that employment conditions in Scotland have been 
fairly well maintained. 

There is a small decrease of £110,000 under the heading of Accep- 
tances and Indorsements of Foreign Bills, and other obligations. 
That calls for no special comment. 

Liquip ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 

Turning to the assets side of the balance-sheet, you will see plenty 
of evidence of the bank’s usual liquid position. Cash in hand and 
with the Bank of England and other London bankers, and money in 
London at call or short notice, amount to the substantial figure of 
approximately 15? million pounds. 

That sum represents 21.5 per cent. of our liability for deposits and 
notes issued. 

We have to record a decrease of £525,000 in our holding of 
British Government Securities. This is due to the larger demands 
of our clients for accommodation—a movement which we welcome. 

We can again say that a large proportion of our Government 
Securities is in Short- and Medium-dated Stocks, and that all our 


* investments are valued at or under the market prices ruling on the 


date of our Balance. 
ADVANCES 
The expansion of over One Million Pounds under the heading 
“ Advances ” is well spread and reflects an activity in industry in 
the areas we serve, and the steadily increasing business of our Bank. 


BILLs DISCOUNTED 

The total of our Bills Discounted is some £300,000 lower than we 
showed in our last year’s Statement—the decrease being mainly 
accounted for by a reduction in our Commercial Bill Portfolio. 
Considering the general shrinkage in the amount of Bills available 
nowadays, we consider the decline in our Bill holding as very 
moderate. 

PROFITS 

The net profit for the year at £613,257 is £23,162 less than the 
amount declared last year. This is after providing for all taxation, 
including, for the first time, a National Defence Contribution for a 
full year, while Charges of Management show a growth over the figures 
of a year ago. I might here mention that, for the second half of our 
year we were operating under the increased Income Tax imposed 
by the last Budget. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The directors are pleased to be in a position to recommend that 
a dividend for the half-year, payable at Christmas, at the same rate 
as formerly—seventeen per cent. per annum—be declared, and 
that the same appropriations as last year be made to Bank Buildings 
and Heritable Property and Pension Reserve Fund. 

After these appropriations there remains the sum of 
£87,348 13s. §d., which it is proposed to carry to Rest or Reserve, 
bringing it up to £4,125,965 5s. 10d. 

BUSINESS OF THE BANK 

It is gratifying to record that the general business of the Bank 
continues to expand, and also that our associate bank—Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Limited—reports a similar condition in their business 
despite a dullness in some of the bigger industries in the areas in 
Which they operate. 

ScoTTISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

While Scotland has not escaped the trade recession, which has, 
perhaps, been more pronounced in the south, I think it can be 
claimed that on the whole Scottish trade and industry have had a 
fair year. It is, however, apparent that the heavy industries in the 





West of Scotland have been saved from depression mainly by the 
Government Rearmament and Defence Programme. 

Shipbuilders are receiving very. few orders for new Merchant 
tonnage with the result that, on the completion of ships already in 
hand, building slips are remaining empty. Fortunately, orders 
from the Admiralty are keeping some yards busy. An improvement 
in the international situation would benefit trade and stimulate a 
demand for new tonnage for some of the big shipwners who are 
undoubtedly in need of new ships. 

Exports in coal have shown a serious fall in the past few months, 
partly owing to trade restrictions and to severe competition from 
Germany and Poland. In both these countries the coal export trade 
has the benefit of a subsidy which enables them to undercut our prices. 
Conditions inthe home market are at themoment quiet, and consump- 
tion has been affected by the mild unseasonable weather. . - 

It is not surprising that the iron and steel industry should be 
quieter than last year, when the steel industry was working under 
heavy pressure for deliveries. These demands have been satisfied, 
and there is now a tendency to delay buying until the announcement 
regarding future prices of steel which is expected shortly. Deliveries 
to shipbuilding yards for Admiralty work are still substantial and, 
on the whole, prospects seem brighter for the immediate future. 

1938 has been an anxious and difficult year for agriculture. Owing 
to weather conditions the harvest has been the worst for at least 
twenty years. The collapse in sheep and wool prices had caused 
serious losses in those districts where sheep-farming is the main 
industry. Prices for fat stock and oats are also below an economic 
level. The Government have indicated that they are aware of the 
seriousness of the situation, and their proposals are eagerly awaited. 
A considerable benefit in certain directions from marketing schemes 
and other Government measures has been helpful. Proposals have 
been put forward in connexion with pigs, poultry, and quite recently 
with the milk industry. Other questions, such as the volume of imports 
of foodstuffs and the fluctuation of world prices, have also to be taken 
into account. The outlook for the agricultural industry is not therefore 
at the moment very bright. 

There is no improvement in the fishing industry which is still 
depressed, but there are hopes that the new Herring Board may find 
a solution of the problem and bring back to the industry some 
measure of prosperity which would be reflected in increased pur- 
chasing power in the fishing centres in the East and North of Scotland. 

Jute is also experiencing a continued depression, and there seems 
no prospect of this industry returning to normal so long as Calcutta 
is allowed to dump its manufactured Jute surplus—which has increased 
enormously in recent years—into this country free of duty. 

The Anglo-American Trade Agreement is a factor of real political 
and economic value, and its effect is expected to be beneficial to some 
of the basic Scottish industries. 

OVERSEAS TRADE 

When addressing you at this time last year, I expressed certain 
apprehensions regarding our foreign trade situation, which demands 
more than ever our earnest attention. Faced again with a large 
adverse trade balance for the year 1938, a warning signal has been 
given by the unfavourable movement in sterling exchange. 

The internal depression of the last twelve months has shown that 
the national effort is not so completely occupied with the rearmament 
and defence programme as to leave no margin for the production of 
additional exports to reduce the deficit in our overseas trade balance. 
This is a matter to which far too little attention is paid, and especially 
in these days when trade is being driven into bilateral channels through 
barter arrangements, blocked currencies, and certain kinds of trade 
agreements. 

There is a strong case for comprehensive enquiry into the whole 
subject of overseas trade with a view to the organisation of effort 
by manufacturers and exporters on national lines. In Scotland the 
Economic Committee of the Scottish National Development Council 
is doing good work. Much more use, however, might advantageously 
be made of the facilities offered by the Department of Overseas 
Trade through the Export Credits Guarantee Department. In the 
present condition of the commercial world it is essential that our 
export trade should be more forcefully directed if it is to compete 
successfully against the opposition that has reduced it to a mere 
fraction of its former size. : 

Many of our troubles at present can be ascribed to a very con- 
siderable and natural lack of confidence caused by anxieties in con- 
nexion with the European situation. A return of confidence is most 
necessary for real recovery in all our industries, and for this reason 
it is most important to have the better understanding in our inter- 
national relationships which our Government are now actively seeking. 


THANKS TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 

I know it will be your wish that I should convey to the General 
Manager, Assistant General Manager, the officials and staff at head 
office, London, Glasgow and Dundee offices and the branches, our 
sincere appreciation of their valuable services throughout the year. 
We have an efficient and loyal staff, and I am sure that at no time has 
the relationship between staff and management been happier than it 
is today. I am confident that Mr. Whyte, our general manager, to 
whom our sincere thanks are due for his devoted service to the bank, 
would be the first to say that the excellent results which have been 
placed before you today could only have been obtained by loyal 
co-operation. 

APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND 

I now beg to propose that the report, containing a statement of the 
accounts and balance-sheet, be approved, and that out of the profits 
of the year a dividend at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum for the 
half-year, under deduction of tax, be declared in conformity therewith. 

The report was approved, and the Governor Deputy-Governor, 
extraordinary directors and the retiring ordinary directors were 
re-elected, and auditors were reappointed for the ensuing year. 
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GUY MOTORS LIMITED 
INCREASED PROFITS 
MR. SYDNEY S. GUY’S SPEECH 


ADDRESSING the twenty-third annual meeting of Guy Motors, Ltd., 
on November 23rd, the Chairman, Mr. Sydney S. Guy, said: I will, 
with your permission, take the balance sheet as read. 

On the assets side the item of freehold land and buildings is some- 
what less than last year, due to the amount of depreciation, but the 
buildings have been fully maintained and the land covers 23 acres. 

Plant, machinery, tools, show a small increase over the previous 
year; such an amount does not, however, represent the capital 
expenditure made during the year because of the amount written off 
for depreciation. 

Additional machinery of the most modern type was installed at the 
latter part of the financial year and was only in operation for a short 
period, and those machines taken out have been sold at average higher 
figures than the price at which they stood on the books of the 
company; such credit balance has not, of course, been taken into 
profits, but has been applied to writing down the value of the new 
replacements. It does, however, show that this item of plant and 
machinery is on a conservative basis. 

The expenditure on patterns and dies, patents and designs was 
altogether exceptional, if not without precedent in the history of the 
company, when no less than three entirely new models, with alter- 
natives of two other types, were designed, experimental vehicles 
built and developmerit work carried out on them, so that we should 
be ready to go into production when we were successful in obtaining 
orders for them. These new designs are not to replace existing types, 
but are additional thereto, and have commercial as well as military 
uses. 

During the current financial year large orders have been received 
for these models, but your directors felt it would be unfair to debit 
the year’s trading with the whole cost when no production had 
been obtained. 

A census of a number of Guy owners shows that of over 2,000 
Guy vehicles controlled by these owners 26 per cent. of them were 
over ten years of age and still in operation. 

The items on the balance-sheet of slightly over £24,000 stand 
at a very reasonable and conservative figure, representing both 
the new expenditure and the remaining balance after over 20 years’ 
manufacturing. 

The stocks have increased, which is unavoidable with the larger 
output the company obtained. The debtors also show some 
increase. 

The subscribed capital remains at the same figure as in the prior 
year, but the whole of the capital is now entitled to the full dividends. 
The debenture has been reduced by £5,000, the general reserve 
remains at £74,583, whilst the reserve for debenture redemption 
has increased by £9,000. The creditors show a small increase, 
which naturally results from the increased business. Finally, we 
come to the profit of £45,596, an increase over the previous year, 
which is arrived at after providing for depreciation, all classes of 
taxation and other charges, except debenture interest. 





SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The results obtained are in every way satisfactory, and the 
balance-sheet shows your company to be in a very sound and strong 
position, with liquid assets of £350,000 exceeding current liabilities 
of £102,000 by £248,000. 

The note at the foot of the balance-sheet related to a company 
for transacting hire-purchase business, but as we have and can fill 
our factory with orders for cash, there has been no need for the 
subsidiary company to function. 

In reporting increased profit I am pleased that we can maintain 
the ordinary dividend at 15 per cent. as last year, and the profit 
added to the amount brought forward gives a total of £58,649, out 
of which the total dividends, preference and ordinary, only absorb 
£17,736. 

It is proposed to write off a further £6,000 from the balance of 
expenditure on patterns, dies, jigs, and tools, and the part cost of 
three experimental vehicles. Your directors feel that with such an 
amount of disposable profit still available it would be prudent still 
further to write down this item of capital expenditure, which should 
benefit the current and succeeding years as production is obtained 
on these new models. This leaves an amount of £21,000 to be 
carried forward, which is well in advance of the prior year. 

Although Ministry of Transport Registrations of new vehicles 
have declined during the year, Guy sales show a considerable increase. 

For the current year the company ‘has considerably more orders 
on its books than a year ago, and there seems to be little doubt that 
the turnover should continue to increase. Moreover, as we shall 
not this year be faced with heavy expenditure on new models and 
the inevitable interference with normal production, which last year 
reduced the percentage of profit on turnover, the directors hope 
to show an even grecter improvement. 

To obtain increased turnover, some additional plant, machinery, 
jigs, and tools become necessary. 

I must pay a warm tribute to our employees for their excellent 
work during the year, particularly in connexion with the new models. 
Thes2 were extremely urgent, so I pointed out that over twenty years 
ago we built a 9-cylinder 350-h.p. Aero engine, the first of its type, 
in 24 days. This, I was informed, was a world’s record and I believe 
has never been surpassed. This inspired our people, and in less than 
eight weeks they produced an entirely new type of four-wheel 


(Continued at foot of next column) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 

(Continued from page 980) 
there is a good deal to be said for the railways’ claims. There 
is no doubt that existing restrictions on rate-fixing power, 
have placed the railways at a disadvantage in relaticn tp 
the road-hauliers and the effects of the loss of traffic to the 
road and, of course, of the contraction in the total volume 
of traffic due to trade recession, are plain for all to see. None 
of the companies is now earning anything on its ordinary 
stock—I exclude Southern Preferred ordinary—and it looks 
as if the London and North Eastern may soon be approaching 
the point at which even its debenture interest will scarcely 
be covered. 

What should be done? My own view is that the sooner 
the railways and-the roads get down to a real basis of ¢.- 
operation, the better it will be—for the roads as well a 
the railways. To grant the railways everything they ar 
now asking would obviously be penalising certain sections 
of heavy industry (e.g., coal and steel), and might be unfair 
to road-hauliers who, having been driven off their routes, 
would be unable, under existing regulations, to obtain 
licences again even if the railways had followed up their 
victory by re-raising rates quite sharply. As a railway 
stockholder, I would certainly not sell at today’s knock-out 
prices. Whatever the results of the companies’ campaign, 
some benefit must accrue, but one may have to wait for 


many months yet. 
* * * 


P. & O. PROFITS SURPRISE 

There is no mystery, after all, about the big increase in 
the P. & O. Steam Navigation earnings. A fortnight ago, 
when the total distribution on the deferred stock was raised 
from 4 to 8 per cent., it seemed that such a sharp rise in 
earnings as the dividend implied must have been partially 
due to a change in depreciation policy. This is not so. 
It is apparent from the full accounts that a number of factors, 
of which the chief are improved freight rates, reduced. laying 
up and reconditioning expenditure and larger receipts from 
shipping subsidiaries, have produced a level of earnings 
which amply covers the 8 per cent. distribution. Voyage 
receipts, which really reflect operations up to June 3oth last, 
actually rose by 19 per cent. to £1,326,264, and dividends 
from subsidiaries are 36 per cent. higher at £564,134. On 
the expenses side the main items are maintained, a further 
£880,000 being allocated to depreciation, so that net profit 
has jumped from £231,888 to £601,656. This is equivalent 
to earnings of 10} per cent. on the deferred capital and has 
allowed the board to transfer £100,000 to the reconditioning 
and good service accounts, pay the higher rate of dividend 
and carry forward £170,309, against £143,200 brought in. 

Since the dividend was announced the deferred units have 
fallen, in the rather depressed condition of markets, from 
25s. 6d. to 22s. 9d., at which the yield is roughly 7 per cent. 
On a share of this kind such a high yield is obviously an 
indication of the market’s fears that profits this year may 
not reach last year’s level. In the light of the setback in 
freight rates I think this is a wise assumption, but the shares 
are worth holding. The P. & O. group has the big advantage 

(Continued on page 983) 








COMPANY MEETING 
GUY MOTORS LIMITED 


(Continued from previous column) 


driven vehicle. It is by such loyalty that success is obtained, and 
some practical recognition is made by holidays with pay and the profit 
sharing bonus scheme, both in their third year of operation. 
PROPOSED CAPITAL IssuE 

The increased output necessitates further capital, and your 
directors have in mind the issue at an early date of some additional 
ordinary shares which will be offered to shareholders on favourable 
terms and have the effect of increasing the subscribed capital to 
about £200,000. The company’s present earnings will show a good 
result even then. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 





chairman continued: I ask you to confirm the appointment of Mr. 


W. E. Bullock to your Board. Your directors appointed him as 
General Manager of Production some eighteen months ago, and were 
so satisfied that they invited him to join the Board. 

Mr. Bullock’s appointment was confirmed, as also the re-election 
of Mr. W. Oswald Perry. 

It was stated that the dividend warrants would be posted to 
the stockholders on December 21st, 1938. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 982.) 
ia these difficult times of an immensely strong liquid position 
_the consolidated balance-sheet shows net working assets of 
over £11,000,000—and has also modernised its fleet before 
the sharp rise in costs. These are advantages which are 
worth paying for and which, in my view, fully justify the 
current price of the shares. 
* 


* * * 


Venturers’ Corner 

We have waited for years for a reconstruction scheme 
for Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries and now that it has 
come it is worthy of approval. Of course, the scheme is drastic. 
_there is nearly £5,000,000 of dead wood to be cut away— 
put the knife falls just where it should, namely, on to the 
ordinary capital. Preference shareholders are asked to make 
their contribution to the sacrifice by accepting a modification 
of their dividend rights, but as compensation they are offered 
425 per cent. share in the equity which is to be transferred 
from the existing ordinary shareholders. Thus, a holder of 
100 of the existing cumulative 7 per cent. £1 preferences 
with dividend arrears dating back to 1935 is asked to forgo 
his arrears and accept 100 new Ios. “‘A” preferences, 100 new 
10s.“ B” preferences and 100 new ordinary 4s. shares. The 
“4” preferences are cumulative and carry a § per cent. rate 
while the “ B” preferences are entitled to a non-cumulative 
sper cent. with participating rights up to a further 2 per cent. 
Thus, if both these issues receive their full rates an existing 
preference holder would be getting 6 per cent. on his £1 of 
capital and would have his slice of the equity as the medium 
through which he might receive an additional payment. 
This seems to me to be reasonably fair treatment. 

It also scems to imply that the existing £1 preferences 
are worth something more than the 8s. 3d. at which they are 
now quoted. Inthe schemeitself the board give no hint of the 
current level of earnings but one may assume that the scheme 
would not have been formulated unless there was a reasonable 
prospect that the preference dividends at least could be met. 
In recent months there has been a modest improvement in 
the anthracite trade and the company has succeeded in reducing 
very considerably the burden of its prior charges. What are 
the various bits and pieces worth? The worst prices I can 
suggest are 5s. for the “A” ros. preferences (indicating a 
10 per cent. yield) ; 3s. 6d. for the ““B” preferences (indi- 
cating a 14 per cent. yield on the 5 per cent. rate and 20 per 
cent. if the full 7 per cent. is forthcoming); and Is. for the 
4s. ordinaries. That adds up to 9s. 6d. against today’s price 
of 8s. 3d. There is surely scope for a rise over the next few 
months. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


STEEL INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENTS 
LeapEerS of the British steel industry have not been slow to 
adjust their views to the improved economic outlook. It is 
only in the last two months that there have been unmistakable 
signs of increased activity in the industry. Discussions on a 
reduction of prices for 1939 are still proceeding and, in the 
opinion of many, reductions should be made notwithstanding 
the turn in the industrial tide. Yet the industry has already 
put in hand important plans of expansion. United Steel 
Companies are raising approximately £2,350,000 of additional 
capital by the issue of £1,500,000 4} per cent. Ten Year notes 
and 882,180 additional £1 ordinary shares at par. It is learned 
that a link-up is being negotiated between United Steel Com- 
panies and John Summers, the Chester black sheet manu- 
facturers, who are building a new strip mill. 

In its effects on the profits of leading steel-makers and con- 
sumers the 1938 recession is still barely perceptible, though 
the normal lag between industrial activity and profits may 
partly explain this. Important companies continue to announce 
better figures. Among the steel-producers Dorman Long 
and Co., of Middlesbrough, increased their trading profit 
for the year ended September 30th from 1,388,026 to 
£1,498,517. The dividend is being maintained at 18 per cent. 
on the preferred ordinary and 10 per cent. on the ordinary, 
and as in the previous year a sum of £300,000 is allowed for 
depreciation and £200,000 added to reserve. Tube Invest- 
ments have also much surpassed expectations by increasing 
their profit for the year ended October 31st from £825,090 
to £867,257. The dividend for the year is maintained at 
23? per cent. and a sum of £177,458, against £100,000, has 
bzen added to reserves. The Company works in close collabora- 

(Continued on page 984.) 





Pension policy for men 


At age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders 


No commission 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,006 
Reserve Fund £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve aie aaa aa une wa £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 


Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Dratts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the wor 
Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 983) 
tion with Stewarts and Lloyds, with whom it has still further 


cemented relations during the year. 
* * * * 


Guy Motors’ ExPANSION 
The incidence of trade recession on the motor industry 
has been uneven. At last’ week’s meeting of Guy Motors 
the chairman, Mr. Sydney S. Guy, made it abundantly clear that 
the Company is one of those which have escaped entirely. 


Notwithstanding the decline in the registration of commercial, 


vehicles over the country as a whole, Guy Motors’ sales have 
shown a considerable increase.. During the past year additional 
models were introduced with eonsequent heavy expenditure 
and interference with production. For .next year the outlook 
is still more favourable because’ that: expenditure is out of the 
way and the order book is now considerably larger than a year 
ago. Mr. Guy therefore foresees both an increased turnover 
and an increased percentage of profit to turnover. Some 
further expansion of plant will be «necessary to produce the 
larger turnover which is foreshadowed for this year, and Mr. 
Guy announced that this expansion would be financed by 
an increase in capital. He disclosed that additional ordinary 
shares are to be issued on favourable terms to shareholders, 
bringing the total issued capital up to about £200,000. Issued 
capital at present stands at £167,929. 

* * * * 


AUSTRALIA’S ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

Chairmen of the Australian banks who have recently 
addressed their shareholders have warned them that further 
economic recession is to be expected. Mr. Robert W. Gillespie, 
the president of the Bank of New South Wales, which held 
its meeting in Sydney last week, took a similar line : ‘‘ There 
are everywhere indications of some recession from the high 
activity of the previous year. As far as Australia is concerned 
it has shown itself in lower prices for our export products with 
consequent reduction of our national income. . . . We must 
on present prices expect a much lower income from our exports 
in 1938-39.” But although Mr. Gillespie feels that the outlook 
is not very promising, he is confident that taking only economic 
factors into account, the recession should be much milder than 
its predecessor of 1929-32. That this forecast might be 
falsified by the developments of world politics he admitted, 
but declined to predict the course of events either in Europe 
or the Far East. Mr. Gillespie’s insistence on the planned 
development of Australia’s secondary industries as a factor in 
Empire defence will be received with mixed feelings by manu- 
facturers in this country. He is not, however, an extremist 
in this matter,and believes that Australia’s need for secondary 
industries can be reconciled with Great Britain’s need to 


maintain her exports. 
*x x * 


BANKER ON Export TRADE 

Many bank chairmen have this year emphasised their concern 
that more attention should be paid to the export trade. The 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, chairman of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, underlined this view at Wednesday’s meeting 
and brought forward specific proposals for fostering exports. 
He is satisfied that the national effort is not so preoccupied 
with armaments as to leave no margin for the production of 
additional exports. He feels that export trade needs more 
forceful direction if it is to compete successfully against the 
competition which has reduced it to a mere fraction of its 
former size. The specific proposals which the Duke put 
forward were: 

A comprehensive enquiry into the whole subject of oversea 
trade. 

The organisation of effort by manufacturers and exporters 
on national lines. 

Much fuller use of the facilities of the Export Credits 

Guarantee Department. 

Naturally he welcomed the Anglo-American Trade Agree- 
ment as a factor of real political and economic value which 
is expected to be beneficial to some of the basic Scottish Indus- 
tries. The fact that the bank’s advances have risen by over 
£1,000,000 is evidence both of continued industrial activity 
in Scotland and of the steadily increasing business of the bank. 


*x * * x 


Goop RETAIL TRADE 
Retail trade made a rapid recovery immediately after the 
crisis. The October figure prepared by the Bank of England 
shows that the money value of retail sales for the whole country 
was 2.0 per cent. higher than in October, 1937, whereas 
September—the crisis month—showed an advance of only 
Q.9 per cent, over September 1937. Sales of. food and other 
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perishable goods are keeping ahead of general mer 
with a lead of 3.4 per cent. over October last year and 
increase is markedly greater in Scotland (which shows g tise 
7.2 per cent.) than elsewhere. a 


As in previous months of this year, Central and West Lo, 
which may perhaps be regarded as the luxury shopping distr 
is lagging behind the general trade of the country, To 
sales for that area were down by 8.9 per cent. on October of 
last year. A special factor in the October figures for this 
area was the reaction after the rush to buy foodstuffs whig 
occurred in the crisis period. 


* * *x * 


SHORT BROTHERS’ PROFITS 


The leading aircraft manufacturing companies are now 
showing results which reflect the greatly increased volume of 
business they are handling under the rearmament programm 
Since the nature of this business is secret it is a fair deduction 
that the published accounts are probably not even now reveali 
all in the way of earnings realised and prospective, which 
could. Among the companies which have recently shown 
greatly increased profits is Short Brothers of Rochester ang 
Bedford. Their trading profit for the year ended August 31g 
amounted to £211,580, against £133,976. This figure j 
struck after making provision for ‘‘ contingencies.” The ng 
profit, after providing for the increased demands of taxation 
was £168,013 against £98,026. The profits cover very much 
more than the dividend which is 42} per cent. against 4o pe 
cent. 


J.D. M, 




















ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 

LEADING CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
THE CRISIS AND THE FUTURE, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: A SURVEY. 

OVERSEAS REACTIONS TO THE CRISIS. 

THE SYDNEY CONFERENCE, 

DRIVE FOR AMERICAN UNITY. 

THE ECONOMIC REGIME OF THE THIRD REICH. 
THE SOVIET UNION AND EUROPE. 

PROBLEMS OF THE IRISH PEOPLE, 

INDIA: THE NEXT PHASE. 

A DOCUMENTARY ANTHOLOGY OF THE CRISIS: 


Also Articles from Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, 


Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum. United States and 
Canada $1 per copy, or $4 p.a. India Rs. 15 p.a, post free. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


Honorary Treasurer— 


SiR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for research and information on cancer, the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals. The 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
increasing numbers. Our previcus acccmmodation has become 
too limited and we have recently built new modern laboratories 
to extend the scope of our investigations. The income from 
investments avd the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the 
total annual expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet 
the heavy additional cost of expansion. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited, 
and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bart., c/o Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. . 
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should have for reference a copy of Unit Trusts Directory and 
Investors’ Handbook, compiled by A. E, Kavanagh, F.C.A. Price 
2/- from all. Bookstalls or from 


UNIT TRUSTS REGISTRY LTD., 


55 Brown Street, e 108a Cannon Street, 
Manchester 2 London, E.C.4 
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«THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 323 
By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Froclopes should be marked ““ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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ACROSS 4. rev. with 31. This back, on 
1, The right lubricant for hard the contrary, has no tail ! 
work ? 5. rev. Lies roped (anag.). 
10, 1 suppose these gymnastic 6. Childish first rudiments ? 
turns require a great deal 7. rev. Fifty more would make 
of 1! this lady innumerable. _ 

4, Before it makes you defer 8. My first is unchecked in 1, 
action. my second in 33. ; 
15. Gives treble to bassoon. 9. The right mattress for a girl 

16, rev. Refuses admission. with a fortune. Yee 
18. This wrap should be wel- 10. Consistent about this point. 
come to lovers. 11. Does anger modify itself ? 


with water ? 





19. See 24. . Stimulate 


20. Disease, mirth, geyser, and 13- rev. Made with one peg? 
wit have this in common. 16. What a dotty painter does ! 
17. I am in a list that has to be 


21. Blue powder that amounts 


to a nothing. uproarious. ; e 
22. rev. How to trim feathers. 23. . “Ay, there’s the’. . . 
29. See 34. 


24 and 19. Ancient Greek coin. 

25. Region famous for stars. 

26. rev. To continue will put 
you in the money. 

27. rev. Sounds as if these ver- 
andahs might have low roofs. 

28. Game beloved of sculptors ? 

32. rev. A party. 

33. Being dilapidated would seem 
to prove a painful experience. L 

34and 29. Certain number of 
sheets not slept in. 

DOWN 

2. Tree that is the source of a 
small stream. 

3. Shoes for those with a 
marked accent ? 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


30. rev. You wouldn’t want to 
amble on to this ! 
31 rev. See 4. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 322 


E| 





The winner of Crossword No. 322 is Dr. S. K. Sledge, 
Hillcrest, Bradford Road, Wakefield. 








Trust Your Dentist 


To ensure sparkling teeth and firm, healthy gums, use 
KOLYNOS, the antiseptic and cleansing tooth paste. 
Economical, too. Half-an-inch is enough, Of all 
Chemists and Stores. 


1/9, 1/- and 6d. per tube. 


he says — 


KOLYNOS 
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Via Straits of Magellan 
and Panama Canal 


Reina del Pacifico 
From Liverpool - (1 Jan. 
20,000 miles - --- 75 days L A | 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO.. 
I} Goree, Water Street, Liverpool, 3, or agents. 


BIBBY LINE 
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WINTER SUNSHINE TOURS|S 


SPECIALLY REDUCED RETURN TICKETS 
(availability 4 months) 


From From 
LIVERPOOL. MARSEILLES. < 
£45 


















































EGYPT - - . - - - £56 

SUDAN - : . - - - £63 £53 
CEYLON and SOUTHERN INDIA £85 £80 
BURMA - - - - - - £100 £95 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS - - £111 £107 





SHORT SEA VOYAGES 
GIBRALTAR for TANGIER. MARSEILLES for RIVIERA. EGYPT. 
Fortnightly Sailings. Only First Class Passengers Carried. 
Literature and all information from: 


BIBBY BROS. & CO., Srairnnts'vonaon Swe 7 UNerPeeh 2 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent anly to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
and 10% for §2. 


Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 
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PERSONAL 





pe eg he -TIME and breakfast do not always 
coincide in very poor homes in East London. 
Please help us to give 52,000 hungry children a good 
tree breakfast this winter. They cost us 3d. each. 
£1 pays for 80. R.S.V.P., to Rev. Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, East END Mi£ssIon, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





i git TIVE Private Greeting Cards. Prices from 
3s. per dozen. Individual service. Samples free.— 
ARTWORK PRINTING SERVICE, 34 Oxford Street, W. 1. 








I ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TEM, BAR 8594. 


TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. 


OUT NEXT MONDAY! 
PROPAGANDA 
B-0-0-M 
BY A. J. MACKENZIE 


At all Bookshops and Libraries. 10/6 net. 
JOHN CIFFORD LTD., 16 MANETTE ST.., W.1 


Telephone: Gerrard 2102. 
















;,DUCATED Viennese—charming, companionable, 

-4 domesticated, urgently needs situation. ‘Thoroughly 
capable in every respect. S Rel, daughter, TAUBER, 
co Rolls, 44 Ewell Downs R Ewell, Surrey. 


LECTURES 










( UAKERISM.—Information and literature respect- 
ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends, free on application to the FrRrENDS HOME 





December 4th, at 11 a.m., Professor T. H. 


OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
all, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, 
Pear, M.A., 























make Christmas a very happy time for its 
children. Lots of toys are wanted for the 
Christmas party. You would be _ helping 
the largest Eye Hospital in the World in 
a very practical way if you would send 
a gift of toys to the atron. Soft or 
woolly toys are preferred. The address 
is Moorfields Eye Hospital, City Road, 
London, E.C.1. 


peepaced by the = a, 





SERVICE COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston Road, | B.Sc.: ‘ The Psychology of Conversation.” 6.30 p.m., 
London, N.W.1. Concert Chamber Music. Admission free. Visitors 
welcome. 
O smoke a briar with TOM LONG in it, 
Makes pleasant use of every minute ! NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Cc f Two Lectu “ CHAUCER,” 
MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL tries to A ne OS en Pa EV GORDON, MA, 


be read by Smith (Reader in the 


=e 
University) at UNIVERSIT: Y COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1), on DECEMBER 8th and 13th, 
at te) 
Ry My by Prof. R. W. Chambers, D.Lit., F.B.A. 


p.m. At the first lecture the Chair will be 


WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


ADMISSION FREE, y WORSLI TICKET. 
s. 


















COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


PUBLICATIONS 















TRAINING COLLEGES 





4 aaa SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 

Seven Months’ Course. 55 Gns. 


T 
Stephen King-Hall. 
postcard to K-H, 27a Cresswell Place, London; ‘ 
will bring you a free specimen copy and full details 
of this adventure in independent journalism. 


2 K-H NEWS-LETTER.—Founded in 1936. 
Published weekly. Owned and written by 
Has a circulation of snare, A 

10, 











Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 

















ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151). 


RY AL 






















HOLLOWAY COLLEGE: 
(University of London.) 


Principal: Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge. 
The Lent Term commences on _ Saturday, 
January 14th, 1939. The College prepares women 


students for the London degrees in Arts and Science. 
Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, 
and several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable 
for three years, will be offered for a in 


February, 1939.—For further particulars a app ly to the 
Secretary, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 
Surrey. 

| 

















EDUCATIONAL 
\ OORE’S, Tutors.—Highly qualified men 
1 and women tutors. All subjects. Reasonable 
tees.—Moore’s, 34 Norfolk Place, W.2. PAD 1701. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS 


Subscribers who wish THE 
SPECTATOR forwarded to 
a new address for the Christmas 
holiday are requested to supply 
particulars by 12th December, 
to the Sales Manager, 


THE SPECTATOR, 
99 Gower Sireet, 
London, W.C. 1 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


—— 


SCHOOL, DOL 
RTH WALES. GELLEY, 





D* WILLI a 


Recognised Endowed Schoo! for Girls, 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 


——_____., 





7 SDAILE. 


* KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 Yea 
Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. CALEMBERT, M.A.(Hons,), 
Thorough General Education. All G Games. 
Preparation for a Good Playing Fields, 
For Prospectus appl LANGWILL, C.A,, Clerk to 

the Governors, 19 aie Street, Edinburgh, fe 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL, —Public school 
on individual lines for giris from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Seimmeng 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for t for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, An, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 pa, 











RURAL NURSERY SCHOOL 





YOME PARENTS, one owning and farming small 

hill-farm estate, excellent for children, near 
central Welsh Border, wish to establish small Nursery 
School there for their own children and others, advised 
by Dr. Susan Isaacs. Possibility of living On estate 
a attending excellent local school in later years— 
Parents who might be interested apply Box A.748 for 
further details. 


- 








SCHOLARSHIPS 





a" DINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART, 
ANDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The BOARD OF MANAGEMENT may award in 
March, 1939, four Scholarships of £45 to £80 per 
annum for three to five years for admission in October, 
1939. Candidates must be under the age of 19 on 
October Ist, 1939, and must show evidence of excep- 
tional artistic ability. One Scholarship of £120 per 
annum for three years may also be awarded to a student 
who has already ‘reached an advanced stage of training 
and is under the age of 22 on October ist, 1939. The 
College incorporates Schools of Architecture and 
Town Planning, Design, Painting, and Sculpture, 
and is well endowed with Travelling Scholarships and 
Fellowships. 

Application Forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, College of Art, Lauriston 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. The last day for receiving 
applications is January 31st, 1939. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 


ASSOCIATION 


ing DESPAIR.—Three frail old sisters, all over 60, who 
formerly lived in comfortable circumstan-:es, are 
now on the verge of starvation, as all savings are ex- 
hausted and they are of a type that will not seek or accept 
State aid. 12s. per week for food urgently required, 
PLEASE HELP. (Case 96.) 
The Secretary, 
74 BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W. 6. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





R Ri CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REIVEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 














WESTMINSTER. 
EVENINGS at 8.40. 


(Vic. 0283.) 





THE FIRST PRESENTATION 





THE BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN, 


8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, gai te 
MATINEES, WED. & SAT.. £4,000,000 ; 
J. B. Priestley's DANGEROUS CORNER. 


(UNTIL DECEMBER 17th ONLY.) 


Commencing Boxing Day, December 26th, 7. ~ 30. 
IN LONDON 


Eugene O'Neill's MARCO MILLIONS. 


jiaaaliched 1837. 


—£12,000,000 ; Reserve F 


ascertained on spencation. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, 
eniied up except in the gy ang car purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
un 3,25 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ 


also made. Commercie. 
issued—available Reorgnons 
Collection. DEPO! 


ITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may b& 


OFFICE: 
WEST PEND AGENCY: 


£8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
: Special Currency Reserve, £1,600, 

Branches throughout the ‘Australian 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
Cheques 
the World. or sent for 


BILLS are purchased 


71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


as aline. Vouc 


FOR SALE 


—————————— a 
YOTTAGE SUITABLE for CONVERSION ner 
C stall village, immune from development, 0 edge 





f Berkshire downs. § bed, 3 reception. Water, 
electricity, &c., installed. Largegarden. South aspect. 
‘ Golf-course 1 mile. London 


Cration and river 3 miles. : 
49 miles. 

FREEHOLD £995 or near cffer. 
Write Box M. 22, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1 





———————— —— 
————— 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, Xe. 
as 
EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
L Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 








ITERARY Typewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.,MSS. 
ys, 1000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N 
McFarLANe(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





—— 


MBINE YOUR XMAS SHOPPING with help 
, for the Spanish people by getting your Gifts and 
groceries at the Spain Stoo organised by the Spanish 
Medical Aid Committee. Spanish, Chinese, Czech, 
Indian and Russian goods in great variety; pottery, 
groceries, silks, novelties, books (including modern 
), Christmas cards, toys, &c. Food parcels can 
be sent as gifts to the Spanish pcop!e. ; 
SpaIN SHOP, Shaftesbury Avenue (‘near Piccadilly 
Circus), W. 1. Tel: GERrard 4987. 


ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


RICHARD SAUNDERS, of 19 Duke Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1, sells cld carpets from Persia, the 
Caucasus, Asia Minor, Turkestan and China. Prices 
range from £2, £3, £5 to £20, and rare specimens at 
higher prices. Without exception all rugs are interest- 
ing native pieces and were not produced for export. 
These will outlast the modern product, which are 
inferior in materials, colour and design. 


CARPETS AND RUGS MAKE EXCELLENT 
GIFT 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 
H to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The -Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}°, for 6 inser- 








tions; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.). 
—Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 

water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. 
R.A.C, Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 REGENT 

Street, W.1. 








\ TARWICK CLUB LTD., 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 

—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 





EXHIBITION OF GREAT MASTERS 

14th to 8th Centuries 

from N. V. BACHSTITZ GALLERIES, 
The Hague . 

at KNOEDLER HOUSE, 


15 


Liverpool via Marseilles to 
BOMBAY & KARACHI 
also to COLOMBO, 
MADRAS & CALCUTTA 


The City & Hall Lines offer you the manifold 
advantages of ships designed and equipped for 
Eastern service. having spacious social rooms, 
extensive promenade decks and commodious 
cabins, all with windows or portholes, furnished 
with every requisite for comfort. The fares are 
moderate, the cuisine faultless and the service 
under the direction of experts. 













Fares from £40 single 


ELLERMAN’S 
CITY & HALL LINES 


104-6,° LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
Tower Bidg., Liverpool, 75, Bothwell St., Glasgow 
















Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 

hers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 1 ; 7 

5% for13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
; W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey)—BURFORD BRIDG= 
HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF.—(Perths). STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH. (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VaAtury 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOI.F 
LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.‘-LOCH RANNOC!! 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LFATHFRHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Aroevilshire)}—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL. 
Great Russell Street, W.C.r 
—UNITED SERVICES 
98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
MANCHESTER.—ROWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—RBEAUFORT ARMS. e 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUS2. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skve).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)}—Perwick Bay & Iixs 

RHOSNEIGR (Anclesey).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 








AFFA ORANGES, case 150 Finest Juicy, 188. Czse 
° 80 Large Seedless Grapefruit, 18s. Case _ half 
Oranges, half Grapefruit, ros. Box 42 Ibs. Finest 
Newtown Pippins, 17s. 6d. Carriage Paid. Cash with 
order. Send for Christmas Price List.—SuNRIPE 
Fruit Ltp., V.2, Pierhead, Liverpool. 


CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA. 
d Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
DANIELLE DARRIEUX 
m her tatest and greatest French triumph 
“ KATIA ” (A) 








I ERKELEY, Berkeley St. 
FRESNAY in “ Alerte en Mediterranée ”’ (A). Also 
MARTHA EGGERTH in “ Zauber der Boheme ”’ (A). 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N Supplied at 1s. 2d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; 9d. 
per Ib. for forequarters; Is. 1d. per Ib. for sides, or 
whole carcase; forequarters boned and rolled, 1s. 2d. 
perlb. Average weight hinds 5/7 Ibs. fores 4$/6} Ibs 
All carriage paid per parcel post. Despatch days 
Mondays and Wednesdays. Cash with order.—T. M 
Apre & Sons. Voe, Shetland. 





Princesse Marthe Bibesco’s world famous love romance. 


May 8505.—PIERRE | 


HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. | 


SCOURIE. (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

| SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hoter. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—-BEN WYV IS 

| TAMWORTH (Staffs). —CASTLE. 

| TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY 

| TORQUAY.—PALACE. 

—ROSLYN HALL. 


| 


UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 














IN THE MOST WONDERFUL SKI-ING COUNTRY 


LES RASSES 


Sur STE..CROIX. Altitude, 4,000 tt. 


LE GRAND HOTEL 


Open from Dee Every Comfort. Excellent 
Cuisine 140 Beds Inclusive Terms. 11 Frs. 
Private Rink Orchestra Garases 


20th. 








“THE ART OF RECORD BUYING” 1938 


A new and greatly enlarged edition of this book is 
now ready It contains over 100 pages of informa- 
tion that is invaluable to all gramophone owners 
and enables them to be sure of choosing the best 
version of works they wish to add to. their 
collection. Send. 2d. in stamps for a free copy 
E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2. 











OLD BOND STREET, W.1.) 


Join the Snow Worshippers 


at 


|| THE ALEXANDRA HOTEL, 


|| Grisons AROSA 6,000 ft. 








Temple Bar 7166 (2 lines). 





From Fr. Sw. 15—Daily. 
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BOUND TO BE GOOD 





Portrait of a Chef. By HELEN MORRIS 


The Story’ of Alexis Soyer, a Frenchman of genius who 
flourished in London in the ’fifties. He devised banquets for 
princes and soup kitchens for the destitute, cooked for the 
Reform Club, and fed the army. __I|lustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


ee ad 








| Medieval Panorama. By G. G. COULTON 

A moving picture of the very people of Old England—how 
they lived, thought, & struggled—from Conquest to Reforma- 
tion. “‘A fine actuality pervades this book.’ The Times. 
800 pages. Illustrated. 15s. net 





Samuel Pepys: The Saviour of the Navy. 
Vol. Ill of ARTHUR BRYANT’S Life of Pepys 
“In all respects the most important and the best part of this 


biography.”” The Observer. 
“There is not a dull page in it.” The Times. 12s. 6d. net 














GPO By EE. T. CRUTCHLEY 


This is the first volume of English Institutions, a new series 
which will give up-to-date accounts of the history and present 
working of organisations—The Post Office, The City, Shipping 
—which touch the lives of every citizen. 7s, 6d. net 


Wild Country. By F. FRASER DARLING 
Creatures of Island, Mountain, Sea and Moor. This is a book 
of photographs of wild life—seals, birds in flight, waves, rocks, 
flowers and even fairies—with comments from a scientist 
which are of value. 90 photographs. 10s. 6d. net 


Tyndale’s Translation of The New Testament. 
Edited by N. HARDY WALLIS 650 pages. 21s. net 
Here, in a finely printed volume fit to commemorate the 4th 
Century of the English Bible, is Tyndale’s great rendering to 
which our Authorised Version owes so much. 











Animal Carvings in British Churches. 

By M. D. ANDERSON Illustrated. 5s. net 
A book of very strange beasts: a large number of photographs, 
with a commentary drawn from contemporary bestiaries, 
romances, heraldry, religion, and social history. 
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